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Review of Pew Books. 


CHP A LEAF 


Supreme Bon Ton: and Bon Ton by Profession. A Novel. 
By the Author of Parga, &c. 3 vols. 12mo. pp. 992. 
London, 1820. 


Nor more regularly does the moon perform her monthly 
round, than a new novel is printed and published. One 
month brings us an historical, the next, a sentimental, and 
the following, a satirical novel. Of this last character is 
the one which we are about to notice. Whether it be just 
to bring forward illustrious though worthless personages 
on the canvass, we will not venture an opinion ; but it is 
certain that the satirist has brought into one group al- 
most all of the ‘ highborn spirits,” who make so conspicu- 
ously insipid their nocturnal associations. What is to be 
learnt from the vicious ?—not to imitate, but to avoid 
them. What is to be learnt from the virtuous ?—that if 
we, like them, be virtuous, we shall reap the fruits of vir- 
tue. Such sentiments belong to the historical and the 
seitimental. The satirical, more than any other species 
of writing, will notice folly, expose it to the utmost, and, 
by timely ridicule, perhaps, give such expositions to the 
satirized, as may be useful; if not, laughter is spent in 
vain, and the judgment is still unprotited. 

We will not attempt to convey the flimsy plot of a 
thousand pages, for we are not pleased with the heroine, 
Ins, beyond the second volume; and, in the third, we 
are terrified to think that an Italian libertine should doom 
her to misery and death. We quarrel, too, with the au- 
thor, because he has not attended to Pope’s line, that,— 


‘Want of decency is want of sense.’ 


Nosucceeding reflection will compensate for a nobleman’s 
hiding under a bed by mistake, or a dignified prelate re- 
lating a rhetorical anecdote to make the fair sex blush, 
though such a practice and such a relation is very common 
with alordand a prelate. That the ‘Supreme Bon Ton’ 
use the most vulgar and silly language, we know, but we 
‘retired of their unprofitable loguacity, and think we have 
just nght to complain of writers who take great pains in 
“ving us the detail of fortune’s caprice and custom’s pre- 
“minancy, Again, however ephemeral the existence of 
' dovel may be, no written work oughtto be more stu- 
) ous of giving ideas which are unequivocally approved 
x nice discrimination, and which are founded in practical 
ai hence, history affords so many striking exam- 
a. Speculative notions are, at best, theoretical ; ob- 
“ae will always guide the novelist’s judgment, if he 
tony € the friend of virtue; and truth will never shrink 
er office even to instruct the feminine taste. 
» — — descriptions in this novel are to the life, 
ond € think they will be relished; we, therefore, give 


\ “~’y of the author's talents in this line, by sundry 





selections, which will be identified by those whom they 
may concern :— 


‘Lady Fume was a most eccentric character, and was ac- 
wuadaad with almost every nostrum, from Dr. Sydenham’s 
family pills of health, to Tyce’s ointment ; and the anti-cul- 
losity was under her immediate patronage. If her sons had 
too much appetite, or too little ; if they had a little fever, or 
no fever at all; if their spirits were too high or too low ; ii 
they slept too long, or waked too early, some infallible spe- 
cific was always given them to remove the offensive particles 
from their blood. ‘They had ginger powders and _ tonic pills 
before breakfast, chalvbeate pills at noon, renovating cor- 
dials in the evening, and sleeping draughts at night, and this 
for fear they might want medicine; by incessant inquiries, 
she at length discovered a self-dubbed M. D., who politely 
condescended to oblige her Jadyship by physicing her sons 
to her satisfaction, whose shop is tolerably describeu by 
Garth, where— 

‘ * Mummies lay most reverently stale, 

And there the tortoise huug her coat of mail: 

Not far from some huge shark's devouring head, 

The flying fish their finny pinions spread ; 

Aloft, in rows, large poppy-beads are strung, 

Aud near a scaly alligator hung.— 

In this place, drugs, in musty heaps, decay'd, | 

In that, dried bladders and drawn teeth are laid.”’ 


‘Supreme Bon Ton is generally carried to anexcess,—it Is 
either immoderately formal or immoderately foolish; the 
latter was the mania at Fishersglade :-— 


‘Inis could not avoid mentally drawing a comparison be- 
tween the state ceremony observed at the seat of the Earl of 
Helmingham, and the fashionable difference at Fishersgtade ; 
the enjoyments of one family would have been ennui to the 
other, for as each would have been thrown out of their s here 
of action, each must of necessity have been made miserable. 


At this place, there is a fine account of theemployments 
and duties of servants :— 


‘With some difficulty a servant was found to conduct Inis 
to her apartment. The upper woman of Lady Harriet was 
engaged with her dancing-master, who was teaching her 
waltzes, cotillions, and quadrilles, and had given particular 
orders not to be disturbed.. Her deputy had driven out in the 
curricle of Count Beaxally, with his gentleman, for an airing. 
The house-keeper was under the hands of the frasseur, and 
most of the female domestics were engaged. As Inis was not 
attended by a splendid equipage, and had not even brought 
down a maid with her, the ladies of the steward’s-room con- 
cluded that she was nobody, or at best nothing more than be 
fresh lion, therefore they were inclined to be civil. oon | 
quickly made her toilette and descended to the hall, 19 seare 
of some one to announce her. Here again fresh difficulties 
occurred; one gentleman called another, and.as_her ladyship’s 
grcom of the chambers was not up, Inis stood a chance of 
being compelled to wait till he was roused from his afternoon 
slumbers. In a few minutes, however, a person havingsome~- 


what the appearanee of a dandy en deshabille, in a robe de 
chambre of ry" chintz, with his silk 
26——2N 


stockings hanging ia 
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wrinkles over his vellow kid slippers, made bis entree, and 
bowing to Inis, begged to know her commands.’ 
‘ Lady Ingotis the still lovely wife of a city baronet and In- 
cia director, with a train of nine grown up children, and as 
many grand children, for whom she has every other feeling 
but affection. In her character are combined the two diame- 
trically opposite extremes of meanness and extravagance. | 
remember being present the day preceding one of his Maijes- 
tv's levees, when Sir 'rancis came in, who is himself remark- 
ably deaf, therefore not likely tohear any satirical remarks, 
and told her, as he intended to goto court the next day, she 
had better order the carriage, and drive to the old clothes 
shop, and buy him a waistcoat. And this her ladyship, 
whose husband possesses more than a million, actually did, 
and purchased one with the card of Lord Montague ina the 
pocket!’ 
‘The Marchioness and her Follower.---The first dinner 
bell began the note of preparation forthe toilette, and the ele- 
gant or-moulu time-piece chimed half-past six: the dashing 
Marchioness of Downpatrick at this instant entered the draw- 
room, simply attired ina morning dress of white cambric, 
over which was thrown a large Indian shawl, with a cap of 
wiite lace, followed by a little queer looking man, whose man- 
ners were evidently not those of a finished gentleman,—he 
seeined to take possession of the seat offered him with the 
saine kind of confidence, that acity clerk takes his box ata 
cotiee-house, to pore over the daily papers and drink his 
afternoon oie | of tea. ‘The marchioness introduced him as a 
friend from Dublin, and every eye was directed towards the 
strange chaperon of the fair marchioness. Whois he? was 
Tepeated by the whole circle. Do you know who he is? 
What an odd creature ! Lord, what a quiz! 

‘The little man, however, seemed to keep his eye on the 
corporal; and when the marchioness retired to dress, he very 
civilly presented her a little red morocco case, which was not 
unobserved by those around them. 

“* Tlow odd!” said Lady Ingot. 

‘«* Very odd indeed!” returned Miss Lichfield. 

‘«* Who can he be?” said Lady Ingot. 

‘« MyLord Pelport, do inquire who he is.” 

‘« Betwixt and between,” answered his lordship, carelessly. 

‘« Excellent, excellent !’’ repeated the Indies.“ Betwixt 
and between, how-odd !”’’ 


Betwixt and between, however, seemed to be somewhat 
couscious of his own consequence, and sat playing with 
the seal of his watch till the marchioness came down 
dressed for dinner, with a superb set of jewels aud dia- 
mond tiara, and then foilowed her, like her shadow, into 
tue dining parlour, and seated himself, without ceremony, 
= at her side, exciting curiosity and chagrin alter- 
lute Ve 


It is related of the Cardinal de Richelieu, that he used 
to amuse himself in the moments of relaxation, by taking 
standing jumps against the wall, in which puerile occupa- 
tion he was one day surprised, by the Duke de Gram- 
mont, who betted a hundred crowns, that he would jum 


a 


higher than his eminence, and the Duke and the Cardi- 
nat began jumping together; surely this high example 
may be pleaded in palliation of the gaiety of an Irish 
bishop, who is thus deseribed:— ; 


‘Great, indeed, was the joy of Lady Harriet Dorchester and 
her companions, when the wheels of the prelate’s carriage, 
passing under the porte cochére, met her ear, and in a few mi- 
Dates the “ae of the drawing-room were thrown open, and 
the Bishop o was. announced by a powdered lacquais, 
whose air and consequence was little short of the bishon’s. 
He entered, extending a tolerably white hand, which dis- 
played, in all Christian hum 





——.. 
and even the folds of his black silk apron fell with asteg, 
grace. With a sweeping half-circular bow, which Lady tne. 
sarcastically denominated a ** bishop’s waltz,’’ he advanced, 
her ladyship, and in accents modulated like the Vibration . 
the harp, expressed his hopes that the unexpected dele | 
had met with on the road, owing to a scarcity of horse: . 
not caused her any anxiety. Then, with the air of «the. 
lant gay Lothario,’ paid his respects individually to every ,.. 
son of the circle, and was formally introduced to Miss Lic: 
field, little Anacreon, and scientific Jack, the latter of y;,,. 
his lordship honoured with the most marked condescengio, : 

The prelate’s motto was,— 
‘ Live while thou livest, for this life is all ,’ 


his sermon, ten minutes long,—gymnastic exercises ap; 
the race-course, his delight. ; 

Lord Canto is spoken of, and many of his poems are jy, 
terspersed through The Supreme Bon Ton. Indeed, thy 
author has ransacked almost every poem in our tongye 
for head-pieces and dove-tails, cornices and side-boards 
from Chaucer down to himself, whose verse is superio; 
to his presc. At the momentous catastrophe he ha 
given as a finale, to make us rise in good humour, by a. 
tempting to justify the course of human nature; but we 
cannot approve of the lovelier sex being brought to miser. 
able ends, even though the prospects of future happines 
be bright and certain. 
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The Sketch Dook of Geoffery Crayon, Gent. Vol, Il. 
8yo. pp. 419. Lendon, 1820. 


THE success which attended the publication of | th: 
first volume of the § Sketch Book of Geoffrey Crayon, 
Gent.,’ has induced its author, Mr. Washington Irving, 
to follow it rather rapidiy with another volume, of equs 
merit. This gentleman, although a young writer, aud, 
we believe, but a late resident in England, is most int- 
mately acquainted with our manners and customs, eve 
to the minutest peculiarities. He has studied John Bul 
from head to foot, is a perfect master of his character, ar 
while he gives the due meed of praise to his good qual 
ties, is by no means insensible of his faults. 

The present volume consists of fifteen sketches on ¥i- 
rious subjects, some very serious, and others of a light ac 
amusing description. Among those we have been mos 
pleased with are, ¢ John Bull,’ The Stage Coach,— 
‘The Pride of the Village,’—and ¢ Little Britain.’ Tl 
last of course relates to London, and it hits off most fel 
citously the character of true cockneyism. We will cc 
further detain our readers with remarks which we are suf 
they will readily dispense with, but introduce them to the 
author in his sketch of ¢ Little Britain.” We omit tit 
introductory description of the situation, &c, of the suv 
ject of the sketch :— 


‘ Little Britain may truly be called the heart’s core of the 
city; ihe strong hold of true John Bullism. It isa frag 
of Londonas it was in its better days, with its antiquated ; 
and fashions. Here flourish in great preservation many 0! wd 
holyday games and customs of yore. Theinhabitants most a 
ligiously eat pan-cakes on Shrove Tuesday, hot cross Bove 
Good Friday, and roast goose at Michaelmas: they “en No. 
letters on Valentine’s Day ; burn the Pope on the Fifth o oof 
vember, and kiss all the girls under the misseltoe at © sore 
mas. Roast beef and plum pudding are also held in ww 
stitious veneration, and port and sherry maintain tne Ge aed 
as the only true English wines; all others being cous 
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¢ Little Britain has its long catalogue of city wonders, which 
tants consider the wonder of the world; such as the 
seat bell of St. Paul’s, which sours all the beer when it tolls; 
© fgures that strike the hours at St. Dunstan’s clock; the 
Monument ; the lions in the Tower; and the wooden giants 
‘Guildhall. J hey still believe in dreams and fortune tel- 
ling, and an old woman that lives in Bull-and-Mouth Street 
makes a tolerable subsistence by detecting stolen goods, and 
romising the girls good husbands, ‘lhey are apt to be ren- 
dered uncomfortable by comets and eclipses; and if a dog 
nowls dolefully at night, it is looked upon as a sure sign of a 
death in the place. There are even many ghost stories cur- 
rent. particularly concerning the old mansion houses; in se- 
veral of which it 1s said strange sights are sometnunes seen. 
Lords and ladies, the former in full bottomed wigs, hanging 
sleeves, and swords, the latter in lappets, stays, hoops, and 
procade, have been seen walking up and down the great waste 
chambers, on moonlight nights ; and are supposed to be the 
shades of the ancient proprietors in their court dresses. 

‘Little Britain has likewise its sages and great men. One 
of the most important ofthe former isa tall dry old gentleman, 
of the name of Skryme, who keeps a small apothecary’s shop. 
He has a cadaverous countenance, full of cavities and projec- 
tions, with abrown circle round each eye, like a pair of horn 
spectacles. Heis much thought of by the old women, who 
consider him a kind of conjuror, because he has two or three 
stuffed alligators hanging up in his shop, and several snakes in 
hotles. He is a great reader of almanacks and newspapers, 
and is much given to pore over alarming accounts of plots, 
conspiracies, fires, earthquakes, and volcanic eruptions . 
which last phenomena he considers as signs of the times. He 
has alwys some dismal tale of the kind to deal out to his cus- 
tomers, with their doses ; and thus.at the same time puts both 
soul and body intoan uproar. He isa great believerin omens 
and predictions; and has the prophecies of Robert Nixon and 
Mother Shipton by heart. No man can make so much out of 
ay eclipse, or even an unusually dark day ; and he shook the 
tail of the last comet over the heads of his customers and dis- 
ciplesuntil they were nearly frightened out oftheir wits. He 
has lately got hold of a popular Jegend or prophecy, on which 
he has been unusually eloquent. There has been asaying cur- 
rentamong the ancient Sybils, who treasure up these things, 
that when the grasshopper on the top ofthe Exchange shook 
hands with the dragon on the top of Bow Church steeple, fear- 
ful events would take place. ‘This strange conjunction, it 
seems, has as strangely come to pass. ‘The same architect has 
been engaged lately on the repairs of the cupola of the Ex- 
change, and the steeple of Bow Church; and, fearful to relate, 
the dragon and the grasshopper actually lie, cheek by jole, in 
the yard of his workshop ! 

‘“ Others,” as Mr. Skryme is accustomed to say, “ may 
90 star-gazine, and look for conjunctions in the heavens, but 
here is a conjunction on the earth, near at home, and under 
our own eyes, which surpasses all the signs and calculations of 
astrologers.”? Since these portentous weathercocks have 
thus Jaid their heads together, wonderful events had already 
Cccurred. ‘The good old King, notwithstanding that he had 
lived eighty-two host ; 


4; inhabi 


, years, had all at once given upthe g 
another King had mounted the throne ; a royal duke had died 
suddenly—another in France, had been murdered ; there had 
been radical meetings in all parts of the kingdom ; the bloody 
scenes at Manchester; the great plot in Cato “treet ;—and, 
above all, the Queen had returned to England! All these si- 
hister events are recounted by Mr. Skryme with a mysterious 
look, anda dismal shake of the head; and being taken with 
his drugs, and associated in the minds of his auditors with 
‘tuffed sea-monsters, bottled serpents, and his own visage, 
Which is a title-page of tribulation, they have spread great 
gloom through the minds of the people in Little Britain. 
ie: shake their heads whenever they go by Row Church, 
ind observe, that they never expected any good to come of 

ing down that steeple, which in old times told nothing but 


| 





_ tidings, as the the history of Wittington and his cat bears 
witness. 

‘ The rival oracle of Little Britain is a substantial cheese- 
monger, who lives in a fragment of one of the old family man- 
sions, and is as magnificently lodged as a round bellied mite 
in the midst of one of hisown Cheshires. Indeed heis a man 
of no little standing and importance; and his renown extends 
through Huggin Lane, and Lad Lane, and even unto Alder- 
manbury. His opinion is very much taken in affairs of state, 
having read the Sunday papers for the last half century, to- 
gether with the Gentleman’s Magazine, Rapin’s History of 
England, and the Naval Chronicle. His head is stored with 
invaluable maxis, which have borne the test of time and 
use for centuries. Itis his firm epinion that, “ it is a moral 
impossible,” so long as England is true to herself, that any 
thing can shake her; and he has much to say on the subject of 
the national debt; which, some how or other, he proves to 
be a great national bulwark and blessing. He passed the 
greater part of his lifein the purlieus of Little Britain, until of 
late years, when, having become rich, and grown unto the 
cignity of a Sunday cane, he begins to take his pleasure and 
see the world. He has, therefore, madeseveral excursions to 
Hampstead, Highgate, and other neighbouring towns, where 
he has passed whole afternoons in locking back upon the me- 
tropolis through a telescope, and endeavouring to descry the 
steeple of St. Bartholomew’s. Not a stage coach-man of Bull 
and Mouth Street, but touches his hat as he passes ; and he is 
considered quite a patron at the coach office of the Goose and 
Gridiron, St. Paul’s Church Yard. His ws | have been 
very urgent for him to make an expedition to Margate, but 
he has great doubts of these new gim-cracks, the steam-boats, 
and, indeed, thinks himself too advanced in life to undertake 
sea voyages, 

* Little Britain has occasionally its factions and divisions, and 
party spirit ran very high at one time in consequence of two 
rival ‘* Burial Societies” being set up inthe place. One held 
its meeting at the Swan and Horse Shoe, and was patronized 
by the cheesemonger ; the other at the Cock and Crown, un- 
der the auspices of the apothecary: it is needless to say that 
the latter was the most flourishing. I have passed an evening 
or two at each, and acquired much valuable information as to 
the best mode of being buried; the comparative merits of 
church-yards; together with diverse hints on the subject of 
patent iron coffins. I have heardthe question discussed in all 
its bearings, as to the legality of prohibiting the latter on ac- 
count of their durability. ‘lhe feuds occasioned by these so- 
cieties have happily died away of late; but they were for a 
long time prevailing themes of controversy, the people of Lit- 
tle Britain being extremely solicitous of funeral honours and 
of lying comfortably in their graves. 

@Besides these two funeral societies, there is athird of 
quite a different cast, which tends to throw the sunshine of 
good humour over the whole neighbourhood. It meets once 
a week at a little old fashioned house, kept by a jolly publi- 
can ofthe name of Wagstaff, and bearing for insignia a re- 
splendent half-moon, with a most seductive bunch of grapes. 
‘Lhe whole edifice is covered with inscriptions to catch the eye 
of the thirsty wayfarer; sueh as, “ Truman, Hanbury, aod 
Co.’s Entire,”—*‘* Wine, Rum, and Brandy Vaults,”’—‘*‘ Old 
Tom, Rum, and Compounds,” &c. This, indeed, has been a 
temple of Bacchus and Momus fron time immemorial. It 
has always been in the family of the Wagstatis, so that its his- 
tory is tolerably preserved + the present landlord. It was 
much frequented by the gallants and cavalieros of the reign 
of Elizabeth, and was looked into new and then by the wits of 
Charles the Second’s day. But what Wagstaff principally 
prides himself upon is, that Henry the Eighth, in one of his 
nocturnal rambles, broke the head of one of his ancestors with 
his famous walking staff. This, however, is considered as ra- 
ther a dubious and vain glorious boast of the landlord. 

‘The club which now holds its weekly sessions here, goes by 
thenameof ‘‘ the Roaring Lads of Little Britain.” They abound 
in old catches, glees, and choice stories, that are itional 
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in the place, and not to be met with in any other part of the considering it as a chosen spot, where the principles of sturdy = 
metropolis. There is a mad-cap undertaker, who is inimitable John Bullisim w ere ways up, like seed corn, to renew the <ips of 
at amerry song ; but the life of the club, and indeed the prime national or when it had run to waste and degeneracy. caps 0 
wit of Little Britain, is bully Wagstatt himself. His ancestors I have rejoiced also in the general spirit of harmony that pre. by: a 
were all wags before him, and he has inherited with the inn a} vailed throughout it 5 for though there might now and thenbe | look ¢ 
large stock of songs and jokes, which go with it from genera- | a few clashes of opinion between the adherents of the cheese. | and S$ 
tion to generation as heir looms. Heisa dapper little fellow, monger and the apothecary, and an occasional feud between door. 
with bandy legs and pot body, a red face with a moist merry the burial societies, yet these were but transient clouds, anq ‘TI 
eve, and a little shock of grey hair behind. At the opening | soon passed away. The neighbours met with good will, neight 
of every club night he is called in to sing his “ Confession of | parted with a shake of the hand, and never abused each Other | gay tO 
aith?’ which is the famous old drinking trow] from Gam- | ercept behind their backs. _ | a0 en 
mer Gurton’s needle. He sings it to be sure with many va- 2 could give rare descriptions of snug junketting Parties at little | 
riations, as lie received it from his father’s lips; for it has which | have been present; where we played at all-four; | quit 
been a standing favourite at the Half Moon and Bunch of Pope Joan, Tom come-tickle-me, and other choice old games: equall 
(Grapes ever since it was written; nay, he affirms that his pre- | and where we sometimes had a good old English country. ofall 
decessors have often had the honour of singing it before the | dance, to the tune of Sir Roger de Coverly. Once a year also would 
nobility and gentry at Christmas mummeries, when Little the neighbours woul dgather together and go ona gypsey party who w 
Britain was in all its glory. to Epping Forest. It would have done any man’s heart good the pi 
‘It would do one’s heart good to hear ona club night the | to see the merriment that took place here as we banqueted on Mrs. 
shouts of merriment, the snatches of a song, and now and the grass under the trees. ow we made the woods rip Portsc 
then the choral bursts of half a dozen discordant voices, which | with bursts of laughter, at the songs of little Wagstaff and the of Cre 
issue from this jovial mansion. At such times, the street is | merry undertaker. After dinner, too, the young folks would and at 
lined with listeners, who enjoy a delight equal to that of gaz- play at blindman’s-butf and hide and seek! and it was amus- sing, : 
iig into a confectioner’s window, or snufling up the steams of} ing to see them tangled among the briars, and to hear 4 passe 
2 cook shop. fine romping girl now and then squeak from among the ‘T 
‘ There are two annual events which produce great stir and bushes. ‘The elder folks would gather round the cheesemon- jonab’ 
sensation in Little Britain; these are St. Bartholomew’s Fair | ger and the apothecary, to hear them talk politics; for they spite « 
and Lord Mayor’s day. During the time of the fair, which is | generally brought out a newspaper in their pockets, to pass fellow 
held in the adjoining regions of Smithfield, there is nothing | away time in the country. They would now and then, to be brush 
but gossiping and gadding about. ‘Ihe late quiet streets of | sure, geta little warm in argument ; but their disputes were vain | 
Little Britain are overrun with an irruption of strange figures | always adjusted by reference to a worthy old umbrella-maker gentl 
and faces,—every tavern is a scene of rout and revel. The fid- | in a double chin, who, never exactly comprehending the sub- softne 
dle and the song are heard from the tap-room, morning, noon, | ject, managed, some how or other, to decide in favour of both and s 
and night; and at each window may be seen some group of | parties. might 
~ boon companions, with half shut eyes, hats on one side, pipe ‘ All empires, however, sayssome philosopher or historian, nature 
in mouth, and tankard in hand, fondling, and prozing, and are doomed to changes and revolutions. (Luxury and inno- heart) 
singing maudling songs over their liquour. Even the sober} vation creep in; factions rise; and families now and then jokes 
decorum of private families, which I must say is rigidly kept | spring up, whose ambition and intrigues throw the whole sys- in we 
up at other times among my neighbours, is no proof against | teminto confusion. ‘Thus, in latter days, has the tranquillity o'cloc 
this saturnalia. There is no such thing as keeping maid ser-| of Little Britain been grievously disturbed, and its golden ‘H 
vants within doors. Their brains are absolutely set madding —! of manners threatened with total subversion by the his fa 
with Punch and the puppet show; the flying horses; Signior | aspiring family of a retired butcher. cold : 
Polito ; the fire eater; the celebrated Mr. Paap; and the ‘The family of the Lambs had long been among the mo: now 
Irish giant. The children, too, lavish all their holyday mo- | thriving and popular in the neighbourhood: the Miss Lambs hint 
ney in toys and gilt ginger-bread, and fill the house with the} were the belles of Little Britain, and every body was pleased plexe 
Liliputian din of drums, trumpets, and penny whistles. when old Lamb bad made money enough to shut up shop, and the ¢ 
‘ But the Lord Mayor’s day is the great anniversary. The] put his name on a brass plate on his door. Jn an evil hour, tage 
Lord Mayor is looked upto by the inhabitants of Little Bri- however, one of the Miss Lambs had the honour of being a up hi 
tain as the greatest potentate upon earth; his gilt coach with | lady in attendance on the Lady Mayoress, at her grand an- dinne 
six horses as the summit of human splendour ; and his pro- | nual ball, on which occasion she wore three towering ostrich testec 
cession, with all the sheriffs and aldermen in his train, as the | feathers on her head. The family never got over it; they lity. 
grandest of earthly pageants. How they exult in the idea, | were immediately smitten with a passion for high life ; set up "7 
that the King himself dare not enter the city, without first | a one-horse carriage, put a bit of gold lace round the errand Street 
knocking at the gate of Temple Bar, and asking the perinis- | boy’s hat, and have been the talk and detestation of the whole and | 
sion of the Lord Mayor: for if he did, heaven and earth! | neighbourhood ever since. They could no longer be in- good 
there is no knowing what might be the consequence. The | duced to play at Pope Joan or blind-man’s-buff ; they could temp 
ian in armour, who rides before the Lord Mayor, and is the | endure no dances but quadrilles, which nobody had ever ter te 
city champion, has orders to cut down every body that| heard of in little Britain ; and they took to reading novels, Littl 
uifends against the dignity of the city: and then there is the | talking bad French, and playing upon the piano. Their bro- Gaul 
little man with a velvet porringer on his head, who sits at the | ther, too, who had been articled to an attorney, set up for 3 and ¢ 
window of the state coach and holds the city sword, as long | dandy and a critic, characters hitherto unknown in these parts; topa 
as a pike-staff—odd’s blood | if he once draws that sword, | and he confounded the worthy folks exceedingly by talking F I 
Majesty itself is not safe ! about Kean, the Opera, and the Edinbro’ Review. | my 
“Under the protection of this mighty potentate, therefore, | | What was still worse, the Lambs gave a grand ball, to which ie 
the good people of Little Britain sleep in peace. Temple | they neglected to invite any of their old neighbours? but they > 
Baris an effectual barrier against all interior foes; and as to| had a great deal of genteel company from Theobald’s Road, Fro 
foreign invasion, the Lord Mayor bas but to throw himself] Red Lion Square, and other parts towards the west. that 
into the Tower, call in the train bands, aud put the standing | There were several beaux of their brother’s acquaintance * 
army of beef-eaters under arms, and he may bid defiance to | from Gray’s Inn Lane and Hatton Garden ; and not less than the 
the world three aldermen’s ladies with their daughters. This was notte | h = 
7 hus wrapped up in its ownconcerns, itsown habits, and its | be forgotten or forgiven. All Little Britain was in an uproar * is 
own opinions, Little Britain haslong flourished as a sound heart | with the smacking of whips, the lashing of miserable horses, pe 
to this great fungous metropolis. 1 have pleased myself with | and the rattling and jingling of hackney-coaches. The gos- " 
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sins of the neighbourhood might be seen popping their night 
caps out at every window, watching the crazy vehicles rumble 
by: and there was a knot of virulent old crones, that kept a 
look out from a house just opposite the retired butcher’s, 
and scanned and criticized every one that knocked at the 
a dance was a cause of almost open war, and the whole 
neighbourhood declared they would have nothing more to 
ev tothe Lambs. It is true that Mrs. Lamb, when she had 
no engagements with her quality acquaintance, would give 
fittle hum drum tea junkettings: to some of her old cronies, 
“quite,” as slie would say, ‘‘ ina friendly way ;”’ and it is 
equally true that her invitations were always accepted, in spite 
ofall previous vows to the contrary. Nay, the good ladies 
would sit and be delighted with the music of the Miss Lambs, 
who would condescend to strum an Irish melody for them on 
the piano; and they would listen with wonderful interest to 
Mrs. Lamb’s anecdotes of Alderman Plunket’s family of 
Portsoken-ward, and the Miss ‘Timberlakes, the rich heiress 
of Crutched Friars ; but then they relieved their consciences, 
and averted the reproaches of their confederates, by canvas- 
sing, at the next gossiping convocation, every thing that had 
passed, and pulling the Lambs and their route all to pieces. 

‘The only one of the family that could not be made fash- 
ionable, was the retired butcher himself. Honest Lamb, in 
spite of the meekness of his name, was a rough hearty old 
fellow, with the voice of alion, a head of hair like a shoe- 
brush, and a broad face mottled like his own beef. It was in 
vain that the daughters always spoke of him as ‘ the old 
gentleman,”’ addressed him as ‘* papa,” in tones of infinite 
softness, and endeavoured to coax him into dressing gown 
and slippers, and other gentlemanly habits. Do what they 
might, there was no keeping down the butcher. His sturdy 
nature would break through all their glozings. He had a 
hearty vulgar good humour that wasirrepressible. His very 
jokes made his sensitive daughters shudder ; and he persisted 
in wearing his blue cotton coat of a morning, dining at two 
o'clock, and having ‘‘a bit of sausage with his tea.” 

‘He was doomed, however, to share the unpopularity of 
his family. He found his old comrades gradually growing 


cold and civil to him; no longer laughing at his jokes; and | 


now and then throwing ont a fling at ‘* some people,’’ anda 
hint about ‘‘ quality binding.’ This both nettled and per- 
plexed the honest butcher; and his wife and daughters, with 
the consummate policy of the shrewder sex, taking advan- 
tage of the circumstance, at length prevailed upon him to give 
up his afternoon’s pipe and tankard at Wagstaff’s; to set after 
dinner by himself and take his pint of port—a liquor he de- 
and to nod in his chair in solitary and dismal genti- 
ity. 

‘The Miss Lambs might now be seen flaunting along the 
‘treetin French bonnets, with unknown beaux; and talking 
and laughing so loud that it distressed the nerves of every 
good lady within hearing. They even went so far as to at- 
tempt patronage, and actually induced a French dancing mas- 
ter to set up in the neighbourhood; but the worthy folks of 
Little Britain took fire at it, and did so persecute the poor 
Gaul, that he was fain to pack up fiddle and dancing pumps, 
and decamp with such precipitation, that he absolutely forgot 
‘0 pay for his lodgings. 

P . Thad flattered myself, at first, with the idea that all this 
*ty indignation on the part of the community, was merely the 
overflowing of their zeal for good old English manners, and 
thet horror of innovation; and I applauded the'silent contempt 
®y were so vociferous in ex ressing, for upstart pride, 
rench fashions, and the Miss Lambs. But I grieve to say 
a I soon perceived the infection had taken hold; and that 
thneghbours, after condemning, were beginning to follow 
“it example. I overheard my landlady importuning her 


mand to let their daughters have one quarter at French and 
Pio and that they might take a few lessons in the quadrille. 
“N saw, in the course of a few Sundays, no less than five 


| prehensions—if the Lambs and 





French bonnets, precisely like those of the Miss Lambs, pa- 
rading about Little Britain. 

* [still had my hopes that all this folly would gradually die 
away; that the Lambs might move out of the neighbourhood ; 
might die, or might run away with attornies’ apprentices; and 
that quiet and simplicity might be again restored to the 
community. But unluckily a rival power arose. An opulent 
oil-man died, and left a widow with a large jointure and a fa- 
mily of buxom daughters. ‘The young ladies had long been 
repining in secret at the parsimony of a prudent father, which 
kept down all their elegant aspirings. heir ambition bein 
now no longer restrained, broke out into a blaze, and they 
openly took the field against the family of the butcher. 

‘It is true that the Lambs, having had the first start, had 
naturally an advantage of them in the fashionable career. 
They could speak a little bad French, play the piano, dance 
quadrilles, and had formed high acquaintances ; but the Trot- 
ters were not to be distanced. When the Lambs appeared 
with two feathers in their hats, the Miss ‘l’rotters mounted 
four, and of twice as fine colours. If the Lambs gave a 
dance, the Trotters were sure not to be behind hand; and 
though they might not boast of as good company, yet they 
had double the number and were twice as merry. F 

‘The whole community has at length divided itself into 
fashionable factions, under the banners of these two families. 
The old games of Pope Joan and Tom-come-tickle-me are en- 
tirely discarded; there is no such thing as getting up an 
honest country-dance; and, on my attempting to kiss a 
young lady under the misseltoe last Christmas, I was indig- 
nantly repulsed; the Miss Lambs having pronounced it 
‘¢ shocking vulgar.” Bitter rivalry has also broken out as to 
the most fashionable part of Little Britain; the Lambs stand- 
ing up for the dignity of the Cross Keys Square, and the Trot- 
ters for the vicinity of St. Bartholomew’s. 

‘Thus is this little territory torn by factions and internal 
dissensions, like the great empire whose name it bears; and 
what will be the result would puzzle the apothecary him- 
self, with all his talent at prognostics, to determine ; though I 
apprehend it will terminate in the total downfall of genuine 
John Bullism. 

‘ The immediate effects are extremely unpleasant to me. 
Being a single man, and, as [ observed before, rather an idle 
good-for-nothing personage, | have been considered the only 
gentleman by profession in the. place. I stand, therefore, in 
high favour with both parties, and have to hear all their ca- 
binet councils and mutual backbitings. As I am too civil not 
to agree with the ladies on all occasions, [ have committed 
myself most horibly with both parties, by abusing their op- 
ponents. I might manage to reconcile this to my conscience, 
which is a truly accommodating one, but I cannot to my ap- 
rotters ever come toa recon- 
ciliation, and compare notes, [ aim ruined! 

‘ [have determined, therefore, to beat a retreat in time, and 
am actually looking out for some other nest in this great city, 
where old English manners are still kept up; where French ts 
neither eaten, drank, danced, nor spoken; and where there 
are no fashionable families of retired tradesmen. This found, 
I will, like a veteran rat, hasten away before I have an 
old house about my ears; bid a long, though a sorrowful 
adieu, to my present abode, and leave the rival factions of the 
Lambs and the Trotters, to divide the distracted empire of 
Little Britain.’ 
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Italy and its Inhabitants, &c. By James Aug, Galiffe, 
of Geneva. 
(Concluded from p. 534.) 
Tere are three subjects to which Mr. Galiffe devote: 
particular attention.; the political condition of the Halian 
States,—the drama, which is in a state of woeful degrada- 
tion,—and the fine arts. Mr. G. was. much diappointed 
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with Venice ; the houses are not all so many islands as has 
been generally represented, and the gondolas had none 
of the splendid attractions that have been attributed to 
them. The place, San Marco, however, is very splendid. 
He says,— 

‘T think I never saw so magnificent a place as that of San 
Marco; none at least that appeared so striking at the first sight. 
Its effect may, perhaps, be partly owing to contrast; for all 
the approaches to it are very narrow lanes, and in rainy wea- 
ther very dirty ones; but the cause is of little consequence, 
the resultis amazingly beautiful. This place is a long square, 
closed on three sides by very noble palaces with porticoes, 
which form a covered walk; all the ground-floors are occu- 
pied as handsome shops and cotfee-houses, the latter being 
frequented by ladies of the first rank as well as gentlemen. 
The third side has two openings; one into the town, the other 
towards the sea: the buildings on this side, are the strange 
but grand church of San Marco, and the old palace of the 
Doge, (or as the Venetians pronounce it, the Doze.) In front 
of these are three very high masts bearing colours at their tops, 
and the lofty tower of San Marco. On the sea-shore are two 
magnificent obelisks: and from thence also the prospect is 
admirable. On the opposite shore of the grand canal, is the 
beautiful church della Salute, and the custom-house near it: a 
little farther to the left, on a separate island, is the church of St. 
George; and, beyond that, the opensea. ‘This scenery would 
be enchanting, even inthe midst of St. Petersburgh; and there 
1s nothing either in London or Paris, that can bear the least 
comparison to it.’ 


One third of the population of Venice is said to be re- 
duced to downright beggary; the number of mendicants 
is very great, assailing you in every street. Some idea 
of the wretched state of the Bolognese stage may be formed 
from the following account of what they called ‘Adeline, 
a farce :’— 


‘ Adeline is the daughter of an old S.:iss hunter, who has 
so high an opinion of her virtue, that he is inuch prouder of it 
than a German baron could be of his pedigree. But fathers 
are sometimes mistaken. Adeline has been seduced by a 
stranger in the neighbouring town, and she has even given 
birth to a living witness of her frailty, after which event she 
has been abandoned by her lover, and is now come back to 
her native village. The schoolmaster of the village is her good 
friend, and she requests him to inform her father of what she 
has done; avery unnecessary communication, as it seems, 
since her paramour and his child have both disappeared, and 
nobody need know any thing’of the adventure. The old hun- 
ter, however, learns it, and is nearly distracted with rage; he 
seizes a gun, levels it at lis daughter, and is on the point of 
shooting her. The schoolmaster saves her life for the moinent; 
but, as her father gives her his malediction in the most tra- 
gical terms, she leaves him with the intention of putting a pe- 
riod to her existence.—Pretty weil this fora farce! Hereupon, 
the seducer arrives with an order for the delivery of a house 
which he has bought in the neighbourhood, the keys of which 
are in the hands of the old hunter. The latter is quite happy 
in this Opportunity of informing the stranger, whom he had 
never sven nor heard of before, that his daughter Adeline is a 
w—! (This confidenee is in the true style of Kotzebue, and 
does honour to his school.) ‘The natural consequence would 
he, that the Jover should repent of his fault, and repair the 
injury he has done: but heimmediately supposes that she has 
led a bad life with others, and when she comes to him, full of 
jy at his arrival, he treats her quite brutally. His mistake is, 
of course, eventually cleared up; and, of course too, their 
marriage and the father’s pardon close this strange farce, in 
whichthe only comic character is that of the schoolmaster. 
But as it isa play in one act, they call it a farce; as they would, 
if it were in on#'ac€; call even the Stranger,—which is the real 
model of all these beastly and vulgar furces.’ 





———=—= 

In an account of an interview with the celebrated con. 
poser Rossini, Mr. G. has some very judicious remarks on 
operas in general, He says,— 


¢ Jt was at Frantz’s that [ met the delightful composer Roe. 
sini, a young man full of life and genius ; who immediately 
reminded me of Dussek, though, In fact, the only externil 
resemblance between them consists in their embonpoint. Rog. 
sini is not, however, quite so large as Dussek ; but he is ye 
young,—and will, I dare say, be equally corpulent when * 
reaches the age at which I knew the latter. His conversatioy 
like that of the admirable virtuoso and composer whom [| haye 
just mentioned, is that ofa gentleman, —with a tint of levity 
and epicureanism which by no means misbecomes him, He 
may perhaps have been a little spoiled by his great success 
but his self-esteem does not betray him into gross impertinep. 
cies. As an instance of what I mean,—an English lady o¢ 
great distinction having invited him to dinner, he refused to 
go; and he gave me to understand that he did not think 
verbal invitation sufficient, even though it specified a parti. 
cular day. When afterwards I renewed the request in he; 
name, he accepted it in a very polite manner; but still neyer- 
theless, he did not come. [am not disposed to find much 
fault with this touchiness in a man of talents; especially as 
there are so many of his profession who are mere greedy pa. 
rasites ! 

‘ Rossini was at this time composing his opera of La Cene. 
rentola, for the theatre of ’ Argentina. When [ told him that 
L longed to see a new work of his composition, he said that he 
hoped I should not take that upon which he was engaged asa 
standard of his powers, for it certainly would be the worst of 
his operas ; the Romans, he said, liked nothing but—(here 
he sung a few bars of trivial music)—and he must serve them 
to theirtaste, in order to be as gently hissed as possible. He 
seems to think, like all other composers, that his best produc- 
tions are those on which he has spent the most time, and with 
which he has taken the greatest pains. Me told me that Tan- 
credi, and the Italian in Algiers, were mere trifles, which he 
had composed in six weeks ; and he requested me not to judge 
him till I had heard Othello and Elizabeth, one of which had 
cost him six, and the other nine months’ labour. ‘This circum- 
stance, I will own, did not give me a more favourable idea of 
those two operas. In composition, L looked upon /a@ prina 
intenzione as a most indispensable quality. An opera must 
bear the appearance of having been made at one dash, ina mo- 
ment of inspiration ; nothing else can give it that smoothness 
of general etfect, which is like the mellowness of colouring in 
a fine picture. From the overture to the finale, there must 
be nothing that may make one start, as at the sudden appear- 
ance of an unknown and unwelcome stranger in an intinate 
family circle. Germans may like these intruders, but they are 
utterly disagreeable to those who remain faithful to the Italian 
—the only good school. The airs which are composed for 
different voices ought, indeed, to be different in style, Dut 
still they should have that general family resemblance which 
may exist between a gigantic Irishman, and his delicate ang 
beautiful sister. It must have happened to every one to have 
seen a numerous family assembled, in which were old, inid- 
dle-aged, and young persons, some tall, some short, some 
stout, some thin, and vet none that did not seem to belong to 
the rest. This is the very type which I would recominend tor 
a good opera.’ 


After describing St. Peter’s and the other objects ° 


public attention at Rome, Mr. G. has the following fue 
reflections on the vicissitudes of the Romans :— 


‘ But no accessaries are necessary to rouse the mind pa 
lemn meditation in this place. Jts name alone convey> — 
most awful lessen on the vicissitudes of the world. The churce 
stands on a part of the gardens of Nero: it was on this yey 
spot that St. Peter suffered martyrdom; while several thou 
sands of Christians were, at the same time, torn to pieces 7 
wild beasts, or covered with pitch and set on fire, to 2” 
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the atrocious Emperor of the Romans, and his equally bar- 
harous subjects. And now,—Romans lie humbly prostrate at 
che feet of a statue of St. Peter, and place their lives and for- 
synes at the disposal of a bishop whose greatest boast is to be 
st, Peter’s successor! ‘I housands implore the charity, or live 
on the alms, of those foreigners whom the meanest citizen of 
ancient Rome thought himself authorized to trample under 
foot. To such an excess of misery and humiliation has the 
anposite excess Of imaginary glory and overweening pride re- 
duced the posterity of those celebrated conquerors, whom the 
most bloody demagogues, as well as the worst of despots, have 
chosen for their models! Could there be a more tremendous 
example of that divine Justice, which, though it may remain 
suspended over individuals for years, over nations for ages, 
sooner or later alwavs strikes the guilty? And is there any 
guilt more atrocious than that of aiming at universal dominion, 
and of depriving men of their liberty, and nations of their in- 
dependence, for the gratification of a vanity as stupid?as it is 
eruel? What is it that remains of all that splendour which has 
filled volumes in — language for 2,000 years !—An unut- 
terable depth of wretchedness !—the rankest superstition, the 
‘most abject slavery, pinching hunger, and all those most in- 
tolerable of evils which excite contempt rather than pity! 
Such are the ultimate results of those abominable robberies 
called conquests, and of that horrible thirst of blood and plun- 
der which assimilates men to beasts, and which men have the 
impudence to call love of glory. What language can supply 
me with words strong enough to express my hatred and horror 
of the crime of ambition! As long as we do not brand it with 
infamy ;—as long as we do not chain up, and stifle those whom 
the infectious bite of that rabid monster, has degraded to the 
class of savage and dangerous animals ;—as long as there shall 
be found amongst us cowards to obey and villains to praise 
them ;—so long will it be vain and foolish to boast of the lights 
of the age and of the progress of science. Of what avail are 
the new discoveries in chemistry, geography, or astronomy, 
on which we pride ourselves; when, in the most essential 
points, we remain as ignorant and as stupid as the most barba- 
ee of the most uncivilized countries in the 
world ? 


% 


_ We must pass over the Vatican, althouch it is so exten- 
sive and so rich in the treasures of art. This palace is 
stated by various writers to contain from 11,000 to 13,000 
rooms. Mr. G, is rather severe on Canova, the famous 
sculptor, He says — 


‘Canova is the cleverest artist in Rome, and deserves all 
the encouragement which he has received ; but he is far, very 
far, from that perfection to which his flatterers persuade him 

¢ has attained. His very amiable and respectable character 
has made him friends of almost every one of his acquaintance, 
and these friends are very partial judges of his worth. He ex- 
cels in every thing that requires a light touch and graceful- 
Ne$s ; his women are all exceedingly prett r and full of sweet- 
hess; but few of them can be called very es tog and still 
“er possess any dignity or elevation of character. They are 
a in general rather too thin, and are especially deficient 
. e sexual fullness ofthe hips. His heroes and young men 

€ always exceedingly tall, and too slender: their faces regu- 
sarly handsome and interesting, but without the desirable ex- 
a of energy and mind. On the whole, (if I may utter 
ph a ada though Canova has great talent he has no 
- Am : ere 1s no poetry in his sculpture. His are not the 
seaceds 0 se studied for the intelligence of the Grecian poets, 
aot ng to Mr. Schlegel’s system ; for though some of them 

>. Very great pleasure, they afford no intelligence at all. 
inde you have seen them once you know them nereney: 


of tonne you look at them with great delight, the thoug 


ying them, and trying to dicover latent beauties in them, 
never S 


Once occurs. Canova’s bassi relievi are almost quite 


Pt and are very inferior to those of Torwalsen, because po- 
'Y '$ indispensable in this style of sculpture. His monu- 





ments also are particularly defective in invention. I have seen . 
a great number of them without the least variety of idea or 
stretch of imagination.’ | 


Tn a note by the editor, there is an attempt to atone for 
this severity on Canova, by stating that the criticism was 
written in 1816; since which time Canova has most ra- 
pidly improved and executed his best works. 

At Rome there are at present two artists particulariy 
deserving of notice :— 


‘Mr. Verstappen,’ says Mr. G. ‘is, I presume, the first 
landscape painter in Europe. His colouring is admirable for 
truth, warmth, and luxuriant beauty. [never saw water re- 
presented with such striking effect; his trees show a vigour of 
vegetation which equals nature itself; and his goats are the 
most charming animals that ever were prouuced on canvas. 
Mr. Verstappen was born in Holland, but he left that country 
twelve years ago, and is not disposed ever to return thither. 
He looks upon Rome as his own country, because it is that of 
the arts and of artists. Switzerland he allows to be a very fine 
and picturesque country, but a much less fertile ground than 
Italy for a painter. His genius seems full of that glow which 
he admires in nature and transfuses so faithfully into his works. 
He is just the man to have said “ Ed io son pittore!”’ A re- 
markable particularity in him is, that he paints with the left 
hand; the right has either been cut off, or possibly he may 
have been born without it, bu the does not like to have it ob. 
served, and always keeps itwrapt up in a handkerchief, or hid 
under his pallet. The — o Mr. Verstappen’s largest paiut- 
ings is one hundred and twenty pounds, and they are certzinly 
very cheap. The smaller <cres cost only from thirty te Safty 
pounds.’ 


The other is an untutorsa artist :— 


‘ There was, at Rome, while we were there, a lad of four- 
teen or sixteen years of age, who surpiised every foreigner, 
and many of the natives, by his natural talent for drawing. 
He used to walk about the streets and public places with a 
piece of charcoal in his hand, and wherever he met witha con- 
venient clean place, he immediately drew figures which 
shewed uncommon talent, and groups in which, though there 
might sometimes be confusion, there was always taste and ge- 
nius. As those who passed by and stopped to see him draw, 
(which he did with remarkable rapidity,) generally gave him 
a few baiocchi, and now and then even paolz, he lived entirely 
upon what he got by those means. Canova had once taken 
him under his care, but he found it impossible to do any thing 
with him, as he could not bring him to study soberly the first 
rudiments of the art. The boy assured me, that he was very 
sorry to have left Canova, and that he would like of all things 
to return to him; but [ understood that these assurances de- 
served little credit. One day, aiter drawing a pretty nume- 
rous group of warriors and woinen, on the wallo.a house, he 
saw a vacant space in the middle of his design, which he filled 
up by inserting an arm. I told him he had made a mistake, 
and wished him to find it out by himself; but he declared be 
could not. I then showed him that this new right arm be- 
longed to a figure which had one already, and that it ought of 
course to have been a left arm; but he was quite indifferent 
to the criticism, said it was no matter, and seemed not to care 
a straw about it. It is a great pity that nobody would take care 
of him: he may have left Canova in a moment of Impatience, 
when he was hardly more than a mere child ; but now that he 
is growing up, I dare say reason would have some intluence 
upon him; and if he could be brought to study diligently tor 
afew years, there can be little doubt but he would highly 
distinguish himself.’ 


In a chapter devoted to a view of the state of society in 
Rome under the kings, the author condemns the manaet 
in which historical truth has been so often violated in de- 
clamations about the high spirited republican sentiments 
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of the first Romans. And he particularly notices the 
story of the elder Brutus. He says,— 


‘The worst of all those fables is that which represents the elder 
Frutus as sacrificing his own blood to liberty ; while it is clear, 
from all the known circumstances of that too celebrated part 
of pretended Roman history, that he was actuated by the most 
furious and the most disgusting spirit of personal ambition. Li- 
berty wasathing which he never dreamtof, and which his coun- 
trymen would probably not have known for a very long period 
after him, if he had not died ere his plans could be brought 
to full maturity. A man, who banished the very person whose 
wrongs he had pretended to revenge by the overthrow of the 
roval family,—who banished him upon the mere pretext of 
his name,—while he himself, the last king’s own nephew, as- 
sumed the supreme authority, was unquestionably not a friend 
to libertv. His atrocious condemnation of his own sons, if 
really true, is but an additional proof of the most savage and 
tyrannical disposition. Nobody can ever persuade me that a 
man capable of such an outrage against nature, could mean 
well to his fellow-citizens.’ 


Mr. G. has an ingenious chapter to shew that Rome 
was founded by the Russians, and he grounds it on the 
analogy of the two languages, specimens of which he 
quotes to prove their similarity. This is a curious specu- 
lation, and though not entertaining much faith in its pro- 
bability, we think with the author that it may be worthy 
of a further inquiry. It is at least a new theme for the 
learned. 

At an entertainment given by an English lady at Rome, 
Mr. G. met with an Improvisatore, called Feretti, who is 
accounted one of the best 1n Italy :-— 


‘ He sung two subjects,—-the Farewell of Andromache and 
ceath of Hector,and the Alliance of the Vine with the Cy- 
press; after which he recited two,—the Sacrifice of Jephtha, 
and William Tell. As to the singing, it isthe most tiresome 
thing in the world to hear thirty stanzas in the same Jament- 
able tune; particularly when the voice is bad, as was the case 
in this instance. Recitation is undoubtedly much preferable, 
and there were some very good things in the history of Jeph- 
tha: but it is amelancholy amusement, to hear any history 
spun out in this manner. with an accompaniment of grimaces 
of every description. Ina dialogue between the judge and 
his daughter, Mr. Ferretti changed places just like Amphi- 
tryon’s Sosia when he talks to his lantern, in the dialogue 
which he supposes he shall hold with Alemena. As to ‘* Wil- 
liam Tell,’’ it was a very unwise choice: how could a modern 
Italian make any thing good of it?) There was an ice-cold in- 
vocation to liberty: Tell spoke of the wheel of Ixion, of the 
rock of Sisyphus, and other objects, of which the real Tell 
certainly did not even know the names. ‘The poem began 
with a most extraordinary simiJle—** In like manner as Nebu- 
chadnezzar bent his body over a brook, to look into it,—so 
cid Gessler require that people should bow to his hat.’’ The 
likeness between the two members of this comparison, it will 
be admitted, is not very obvious.’ 

Mr. Galiffe concludes his tirst volume with a melan- 
choly picture of the wretched state of the Roman poor ; 
and some observations on the decline of English benevo- 
Jence, ns exhibited by the want of charity in our own 
countrymen at Rome. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 
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A Geographical, Statistical, and Historical Description of 
| Hindostan, and the adjacent Countries. By Walter Ha- 
milton, Esq. 
(Concluded from p. 534.) 


We shall conclude our notice of this very valuable and 
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important work with an account of the Himalaya moun. 
tains in northern Hindostan :— 
‘THE HIMALAYA MOUNTAINS, 


‘ West of the Indus, this stupendous range of mountains j, 
known to the Afghans by the name of Hindoo Cosh, while ;, 


Himalaya (the abode of snow); but in reality the chain jg th. 
same, and can scarcely be said to be interrupted by the slende, 
stream of the Indus, about latitude 350 N. From the North. 
east point of Cashmere it has a south-easterly course, exteng. 
ing along the sources of all the Punjab rivers (except the Sy. 
tuleje), where it separates the hilly portion of the Lahore 
province, from what, in modern times, for want of a better 
designation, is named Little Tibet. Still pursuing the same 
direction, it crosses the heads of the Ganges and Jump, 
forcing their currents to the south ; but further east the chain 
is less continuous, as there is reason to believe it is penetrated 
by several rivers, such as the Gunduck, the Arun, the Cosi 
the Teesta, and the Brahmaputra. Beyond the eastern limits 
of Bootan, the chain is Jost in an unexplored country, but jt 
probably extends to the Chinese sea, along the northern fron. 
tier of the provinces of Quangsi and Quantong, declining gra- 
| dually as it advances to the east. So long as it is connected 
with Hindostan, the height of Himalaya is enormous, and it 
may be there considered as the buttress or supporting-wal] 
to the table Jand of ‘Tibet, into which the descent is little in 
comparison with the altitude of the southern faces. 

‘The extreme height of the highest pinnacle has not yet 
been ascertained with such precision as to place the fact be- 
yond a doubt; but in 1816, Mr. Colebrooke considered the 
evidence then collected, snfficient to authorize an unreserved 
declaration of the opinion, that Himalaya is the loftiest range of 
Alpine mountains that has yet been noticed, its most elevated 
peaks greatly exceeding the highest of the Andes, Among 
the loftiest is one distinguished by the name of Dhawala-giri, 
or the White Mountain, situated, as is understood, near the 
source of the Gunduck river. [rom a variety of calculations, 
it may be safely pronounced that the elevation of this moun- 
tain exceeds 26,862 feet above the level of the sea. The fol- 
lowing numbers are stated as differences of elevation, which 
may be received as near approaches to a correct determine- 
tion of the height, viz.— 

‘ Dhawalagiri (before mentioned) abovethe level _feet. 

of the sea ; ‘ . , ; . 20,862 
Jumoutri ditto. , , . : 25,500 
A mountain supposed to be Dhaibun, above Cat- 

mandoo, 20,140 feet; ditto above the level of 

the sea ; , ° ; ‘ . « 24,708 
A mountain not named, observed from Catman- 

doo, and situated in the direction of Cala 

Bhairava, 20,005 feet above the valley of Ne- 


paul ; ditto, above the level ofthe sea. «24,62 
Another near to it, 18,662 feet above the Nepaul 

valley, and above the level ofthesea .  . 23,262 
A third in its vicinity, 18,452 feet above ditto 

ditto he a ee a Se ee 
A peak named St. George was estimated by Cap- rn 

tain Hodgson, atditto . ° »  « 22,240 


‘Such, according to the most accurate observations tet 
have hitherto been made, are the loftiest pinnacles of Hima- 
laya; the heights noted below are found in the southern — 
of the range, where, it appears from recent inquiries, that sve 
inferior limit of congelation in this quarter extends to oe U 
feet above the level of the sea, in the parallel of 30°20 | - 
differing from theoretical conclusions, the result of cert) 
experiments, about 2000 feet. b of 
‘ Barometrical height of places in the Bhootea purgunna® © 
Jowahir, as computed from observations made in June 191" 





‘Beelakat village 10,653 feet. Milum 11,405 feet. 
Murtolee 11,327 Ditto temple 11,682 
Mapau 11,082 Birjoo village 11 ee 
Pauchoo 11,284 Boorphoo .« 10,83 
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«When visited by Captain Webb in 1817, he found exten- 
ue fields of a species of barley an¢d buck wheat, between the 
= e of Milum and the temple, and from a height at least 
ior above the spot last mentioned, he procured plants of 
re ‘atamansi, or spikenard. The road from Milum to Tartary 
a along the banks of a mountain stream, and is a continued 
aa of four days’ journey for laden sheep and goats. This 
a opens in July, at which time the Bhooteas find pasture 
ra their flocks, even at the fourth halting place, which, allow- 
‘yg only 500 feet ascent for each day, will carry the limit of 
vegetation to 13,500 feet. On the 2ist of June, 1817, Cap- 
aay - ‘ 2°20 fe ’ ‘, ° ‘ 
tain Webb’s camp was 11,630 feet above Calcutta, on aclear 
spot, surrounded by rich forests of oak, pine, and rhododen- 
dra, the surface covered with rank vegetation as high up as the 
nee; very extensive strawberry beds were in full flower, 
and numerous currant bushes in blossom. On the 22d of 
June, on the summit of Pilgointa Churhai, 12,642 feet above 
Calcutta, there was no snow to be seen in the vicinity. The 
soil collected over the rock was a fat black mould, covered 
with strawberry plants (not then in flower), dandelions, butter 
cups, and a profusion of small flowers, and 500 feet lower 
down was a forest of birch, Alpine rhododendron, and Raga 
pine. In 1818, the Niti Ghaut, or pass, was explored by the 
sane enterprizing officer, when still greater discrepancies with 
the calculations of theory resulted: By a mean of four baro- 
meters, which he had managed to carry thus far uninjured, 
compared with corresponding observations made at Dundum 
and Calcutta, by Colonel Hardwicke and Mr. Colvin, Captain 
Webb found the crest of the Niti Ghaut to be 16,814 feet 
above the level of the sea, and he estimated the lowest part 
ofthe valley of the Sutuleje (which he was not permitted by 
the Chinese functionaries to visit,) at 14,924 feet. When 
seen by Captain Webb, no snow remained on the Ghaut, or 
in the neighbourhood, and many quadrupeds pastured on the 
grassy banks of the Sutuleje. 

‘The next portion of the Himalaya of which we have infor- 
mation from European travellers, is that situated between 
Gangoutri and the chasm where the Stuleje river forces its 
way through the mountains, flowing to the south-west. In 
some parts of these elevated regions the snow melts in sum- 
mer, while in others the cold is sg intense as to split and de- 
tach large masses of the rock, which tumble down with much 
uproar. This process appears in such constant activity, that 
it must ultimately atfect the altitude of the peaks. ‘The rock 
is granite of various hues, with a great mixture of white quartn, 
both in veins and nodules. When crossed near to the Sutu- 
leje, in June, 1816, the snow still lay 5000 feet (by estima- 
tion), above the lower line of congelation, and vast beds of a 
hard surface and steep ascent were passed over. The descent 
from the south side of the Himalaya ridge is into the Swarra 
ofBussaher. Among the mountains there are villages which 
are under snow one half of the year, but in June the climate 
resembled that of spring in England. hese villages stand 
00 feet above the bed of the Sutuleje, on the banks of which 
the thermometer, in a tent, stood at 108°, yet three days’ 
climbing brings the traveller beyond the line of perpetual 
congelation. 
the in the north side of the Himalaya chain, as seen from 
sides Acar he a great and steep mass of rock rises on both 
higher e Sutuleje to the height of above 5000 feet. Still 
ms situate ; : belt of land susceptible of cultivation, on which 
sees A the villages of Kunaur ; and although the soil 1S 
Selieane y ne poor, Coarse grains, apples, pears, raspberries, 
: haat bake vue wild fruits, are produced. Above this is 
be 24 feet Of gigantic pines, many of which are asserted to 
These to circumference, and more than 180 in height. 
> ed and — are also found on the north side of the 
part of the thes er high mountains where the snow lies most 
oak and ot Beyond the forest belt (which also contains 
nolls, bare of ms timber), still ascending, are steep grassy 
The soil her _— but presenting laurel and other bushes. 

utin M € collected among the rocks is black and spungy, 

‘lay and June, and duiing the rains, it is covered with 


every variety of wild European spring flowers, such as cro- 
cusses, cowslips, and butter cups. ‘Throughout this elevated 
region, high winds and fogs are troublesome, and a difficulty 
of respiration is experienced with a sensation of fullness in the 
head. Immediately from these grassy and flowery heights 
rise the steep precipices of the summit, on which the snow 
fixes wherever it can find a resting place, but in June much 
of the rock is disclosed. No shells or volcanic matter are to 
be seen. 

‘The third portion of Himalaya that has been crossed by 
European travellers, is situated 700 miles to the east of that 
last described, in Bootan, where it was ascended by Captain 
Turner in 1783, when sent by Mr. Hastings on an embassy to 
the Teshoo Lama. That officer had the advantage of pene- 
trating a long way over the great Tartarian plateau, into which 
the descent from the summit of Himalaya appears to be incon- 
siderable when compared with that presented by its southern 
face. In the latter all the passes throughout the whole extent 
of the Himalaya chain as yet explored, are formed by the 
direction of rivers which do not appear to arise from any re- 
markable ridge of mountains, but spring trom detached emi- 
nences on the table land of Tibet, and pass through interrup- 
tions or chasms of the Himalaya, From the north-western 
side of these mountains arise streams tributary to the Indus, 
and in all probability of the Indus itself; those flowing from 
the north-eastern side, in all likelihood, contribute to increase 
the volume of the Brahmaputra, which mysterious stream pro- 
bably originates at no remote distance from the sources of the 
Indus, the Sutuleje, and the Jumna. The Himalaya chain, 
in different parts of its immense extent, receives various names, 
such as Himadri, Himavat, Himachul, and Himalichul, the 
whole in signification having a reference to snow and cold. In 
the Hindoo pantheon, Himalaya is deified, and described as 
the father of the Ganges, and of her sister Ooma, the spouse 
of Siva, the destroying power.’ 


PIP PEPOPPLEOLPELEALPEL ET 


The Life and Death of Ann Bullen, Queen Consort of 
England. Foolscap 4to. pp. 50. London, 1820. 
Tue series of rare historical and biographical tracts, re- 
printed by Mr. Smeeton, forms a very valuable work. Se- 
veral of these tracts were extremely scarce, and only to be 
purchased at an extravagant price; now every gentleman 
may enrich his library with them; and unless he be a bi- 
bliomaniac, he will preferthe present neat edition, with its 
elucidatory notes ard elegant portraits, to the original co- 

pies from which it is printed. 

The present tract is published at a time of peculiar in- 
terest. The trial of a Queen of England, thank God, is 
a rare occurrence ; and we wish most sincerely it had been 
confined to the odious reign of Henry the Eighth. The 
case of Anne Bullen has already been noticed in this 
Journal* ; we shall, therefore, only remark, that notwith- 
standing the difference of the age and many other circum- 
stances, yet there is a strong analogy between the case of 
Anne Bullen and that of her present Majesty, in many 
respects, which those acquainted with the history of that 
unfortunate and persecuted Queen, will readily observe. 

Although we did not at first intend to give an extract, 
yet, as the public mind has lately been much occupied 
with a letter from her present Majesty to the King, we 
shall quote the letter of Queen Anne Bullen to Henry 
VIII, as a specimen of royal letter writing nearly three 
centuries ago :— 


_“ Sir, your Grace’s displeasure and my imprisonment are 
things so strange unto me, as what to write, or what to excuse, I 
am altogether ignorant ; whereas you sent unto me (willing. me 





* See Lilerary Chromele, No. 57. 
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to confess a truth, and so obtain your favour) by such a one, 
whom you know to be my ancient and professed enemy (mean- 
ing the Lady Rochfort). I no sooner received this message, than 
I rightly conceived your meaning. And if, as you say, confess- 
ing a truth indeed, may procure my safety, I shall with all 
willingness and duty perform your commands. But let not your 
Grace ever imagine that your poor wife will ever be brought to 
acknowledge a fault, where not so much as a thought ever pro- 
ceeded. And tospeak a truth, never prince had ever wife more 
loyal in all duty, or in affection, than you have ever found in 
Anne Bullen; with which name and place [ could willingly 
have contented myself, if God and your Grace’s pleasure had 
so been pleased. Neither did [, at any time, forget my self in 
my exaltation, or received queenship, but that I looked always 
for such an alteration as [ now find ; the ground of my prefer- 
ment being on no surer foundation than your Grace’s fancy, the 
least alteration whereof, I well know, was sufficient to draw that 
fancy to some other subject. 

‘You have chosen me from a low estate to be your Queen 
and companion, far beyond my desert or desire ; if, then, you 
find me worthy of such honour, good your Grace, Jet not any 
light fancy or bad counsel of my enemies, withdraw your 
— favour from me; neither let that stain, that unworthy 
stain of a disloyal heart toward your good Grace, ever cast so 
foul a blot upon your most dutiful wife, and the infant princess 
yourdaughter. Try me, good King, but let me have a lawful 
tryal, and let not my sworne enemies sit as my accusers and 
judges; yea, let me receive an open tryal, for my truths shall 
fear no open shames; then shall you see either my innocence 
cleared, your suspicion and jealousy satisfyed, the ignominy 
and slander of the world stopped, or my guilt openly declared. 

* So that whatsoever God or you may determine of me, your 
Grace may be freed from an open censure, and my offence 
being so lawfully proved, your Grace is at liberty both before 
God and man, not only to execute worthy punishment on me 
as an unfaithful wife, but to follow your affection already settled 
on that party, for whose sake 1am now as [ am; whose name 
I could some while since have pointed to, your Grace being not 
ignorant of my suspicion therein. But if you have already 
determined of me, and that only my death, but an infamous 
slander must bring you the enjoyment of a desired happiness, 
then | desire of God that he will pardon your great sin therein, 
and likewise my enemies the instruments thereof; and that he 
will not call you to a strict account for your unprincely and 
cruel usage of me at his general judgment seat, where both you 
and myself must shortly appear ; and in whosejudgment, [ doubt 
not, whatsoever the world may think of me, my innocency shall 
be openly known and sufficiently cleared. 

‘ My last and only request shall be, that myself may bear 
the burthen of your Grace’s displeasure, and that it may not 
touch the innocent souls of those poor gentlemen, who as [ un- 
derstand are in strait imprisonment for my sake. 

‘ If ever | have found favour in your sight, if ever the name 
of Anne Bullen hath been pleasing in your ears, let me obtain 
this last request; and so I wilt leave to trouble yaur Grace any 
further, with my prayers to the Trinity, to have you in his good 
keeping, and to direct you in all your actions. Your most loyal 
and faithful wife, Anne Bullen. From my doletul prison in the 
Tower, May the 6th, 1536.’ 








Original Comnuinications. 


INFALLIBLE RULES TO BECOME A POET. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE LITERARY CHRONICLE. 
‘ Let me intreat you, Sir, for your own sake, use culture”— 
Was the caution which the Roman satirist gave to his 
voluptuous nation, and, sheltering myself under his ca- 


nopy to avoid personalities, I shall suppose I am writing 
to you, to your friend, to myself, to my friend, or the 





a 
collegian who takes his parole under our cloisters to Muse 
over his studies before prayers, and— 
‘ Hark the bonny Christ church bells 
One, two, three, four, five, six, 
shall collect us into one posse of devotional young Zentle. 
men. As there are many Grecians with us, thew wilj o 
course know an attic line, which, in its plain dress, jp. 
vites you to ‘eat the whole snail or leave it quite along’ 
After you have learned to ‘inwardly digest,’ get Thom. 
son’s Seasons, and, after perusing the ‘ Invocation t 
Spring,’ so prettily addressed to the Countess of Hertford, 
(not the present accomplished lady of that title) say to 
yourself—* what a pity it is this poem is not versified? 
then sit down and put it into rhyme and offer it for publi. 
cation ;—buoy up your hopes that your fortune will shortly 
be made;—that you will have a pegasus of your own;— 
a Parnassian hill of your own? and, an airy castle of your 
own; that you will leave the ‘ Deserted Village’ at Av. 
burn, where Goldsmith found it, and the * Farmer’s Boy’ 
in Sutfolk, where Bloomfield represented him. Should 
your master say you neglect your occupation or profes. 
sion, implore your parents or guardians to have your in- 
dentures given up, though it should cost them a premium; 
for, Cicero tells us, ‘fame is a real good’—and Virgil, 
‘that it acquires strength by going forward,’ If unsuc. 
cessful in your first attempt, next try Akenside, and be 
sure to let every line be preserved which will do for a 
rhyme; the corresponding line may be answered every 
twentieth or so; you can call it an ode, and this poet has 
many examples which he unadvisedly gave after he lelt 
‘the Pleasures of his Imagination.’ Should this fail, ex- 
claim bitterly against the blindness or avarice of your 
bookseller, and publish by subscription,—for Lackington 
advises authors to live upon zephyrs, and the trade will 
take heed of the horey. And, according to Dryden, itis 
true, all bad poems carry their owner’s § marks about them,’ 
But you may not like so much hazard at the onset; then 
write a ¢ Sonnet,’ apostrophised to a ‘ Fly’ or a ‘Sauce- 
pan.’ You may see in Johnson that it must be confined 
to ‘fourteen lines ;’ and as Pope says, let— 
‘ A needless Alexandrine end the song, 
Which, like a wounded snake, drags its slow tail along.’ 


It may be purely Italiav, or simply Cockneyish. These 
words must never be omitted, and always rhyme; viz. 
morn, dawn; chatm, balm; borrow, honor; rash, trash; 
light, delight; vale, stale; rhyme on, Cymon; thus a 
sonnet may be executed. And, if you desire something 
vastly nice, recollect the baby’s ditty, ‘one, two; buckle 
my shoe, &c,’ - | 
Believe, according to the Pythagorean opimion, like 
Ennius, ‘ that the soul of Homer is transfused into youl 
muse.’ Let one poem consist of Hexameters, another of 
Iambics, and another of Trochaics. Remember, as the 
translator of Virgil said, when contrasting Dorset’s excel 
lence, ‘ while your readers are kept in expectation of two 
good lines, that twenty bad succeed with a long paret 
thesis, which is the April-poetry of other writers, @ ™!* 
ture of rain and sunshine, by fits.’ ; 
Would you be satirical, Dacier says, § the ita on 
wine made the first satirical poets, whom we cannot bette 
represent than by Imagining a company of clowns ae 
holiday, dancing lubberly and upbraidi another 


ing one anoth 
extemporary doggerel with their defects and vices 40 
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5 a told of them in bakehouses and barbers’ 
Attending to this, Hudibras, Syntax, and com- 
will extol you. You shall be the life and mirth of 
Dunciad; but parodying Richard, ¢ to the 
ess, my folly for the press!’ But first regard 
eg pules:—put your name above the title in all its 
ory consequence; get a motto which has no connexion 
et wtlas subject, and when you write a few epics, take 
the ancients ; for example, Homer— 
« Achilles’ wrath, to Greece the direful spring 
Of woes unnumber’d, heavenly goddess sing.’ 


Mrlton,— 
‘Of man’s first disobedience and the frurt 
Of that forbidden tree whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world, and all our woe, 
With loss of Eden, till one greater man 
Restore us and regain the blissful seat, 


ar ’ >g 1? 
Sing heavenly muse! 


stories 
shops.” 
panys 
rhe modern 
press, the pr 


Glover,— 
‘The virtuous Spartan who resign’d his life 
To save his country at th’ Oeloean streight,— 
Thermopylz, when all the peopled east _ 
In arms with Xerxes fill’d the Grecian plains, 
O muse record !’ 


Or, fix on these lines of Persins at least,— 


‘ flow anxious are our cares; and yet how vain 
The bent of our desires!’ 


Grammar, orthography, and tautology, you may over- 
look; and as.some of tlie lecturers on poetry have pro- 
nounced it to be ‘inspired nonsense’ rather than ‘¢ refined 
common sense,’ use the same phrases in all your poems, 
such as are approved by the tattlers of the day, which 
Davenant calls * narrative.’ 

Now then, if, by this time, your rhapsodical effusion 
be not yet successfully printed and published, let such a 
note as this usher it into the awful presence of the editor 
of some periodical publication, 

My peartsT Sirn,—This extraordinary production 1s 
submitted to your unbiassed judgment, and I feel proud 
to say it has been admired extremely by all my friends, 
who are known to be excellent judges of poetry ; and there- 
fore 1 shall expect to see it inserted in your next without 
fail, and, Iam, my dearest Sir, 

; Your obliged bard, Mopest Merit.’ 
_N. B. I shall take six copies of your invaluable work 
‘ns week, and be able to supply your poetical space en- 
tirely myself, M.M. 

Again, give up all worldly pursuits, and associate only 
with the gods and furies, and to be in closer communion 
with them, take a garret for the celestial, and a cellar for 
a infernal,—somewhere, perhaps, in the vortex of the 

id Bailey,’ that you may have the suspension business, 
— never, in those elegies, omit these epithets to the mar- 
yt or murderer,— 

* Horrid fate 
Shocking to relate !’ 


By this time, you may conceive yourself to be the first 
modern poet of the age, and if your means be not ex- 
ae, you may resort to some tavern, purposely to cut 
sa prose and poetic writer of the day. Whatever 
this relations advise, never listen to the idea of quitting 

: ‘guage and enviable profession ; neither the pulpit, 
a ', nor the army, can exalt you so soon, and so per- 

ently to fame, prosperity, and glory, 





For an heroic poem, take Blackmore’s Alfred as a mo- 
del, which, like his Eliza, will drop dead born from the 
press,— 

‘ And hail hiin victor in both arts and song 
Who sings so loudiy and who sings so long.’ 

If you have a taste for the poetical fathers, you may 
transcribe soine of their works, follow Chatterton’s exam- 
ple by giving them asmoky nook in the chimney, and 
with similar success, when your ambition is fully mpe, 
buy some opium instead of your supper, and make your 
exit with these concluding verses,— 


‘ A patriot was my occupation, 
It got me a name but no pelf, 
*Tili, starv’d for the good of the nation, 
I begg’d for the good of myself. 
‘Oh! sing unto my roundelay ! 
Oh! drop the briny tear with nie! 
Dance no more at holiday, 
Like a running river be. 


‘ The poet’s dead, 
Gone to his death-bed, 
All under the willow tree !’ 
Or,— 
‘ Hector is fall’n and Illion is no more !’ 
CANTAB. 


PPL LP OL AIP PODP PPE? 


SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCES WELL SPENT. 


‘We consider few objects with ardent attention, but those which 
have some connection with our wishes, our pleasures, or. our 
necessities. Goldsmith. 


‘ Never mind, that boy,’ said the old miser his guardian 
pulling down the laced ruffle, and making memoranda of 
omnium and consols,—* keep this maxim, get money ho- 
nestly, if possible, but at all events, get money.” What 
advice to a youth who is just beginning life! All people 
know that it is much easier to get money than to get it 
honestly, and especially some of the higher orders. The 
same axiom will apply to the spenders, and keep a reverse 
pace with the getters. How long will a sailor mount the 
sails of his ship in a tempestuous voyage, keep watch in 
his turn, content hinself on hard fare, and even short al- 
lowance, not so much in the hope of accumulating wealth 
(for he of all men will be the last,) as to let his pay and 
prize-money increase till he returns to his native shores to 
spend it in a few days. But, should he not return, he 
has a generous gift in his heart, and though he does not 
shrink from duty or secure himself from death, he makes 
his will in favour of poor old mother, if alive, or black-eyed 
Nancy, towhom his comfortable letters are often directed and 
sent, though they seldom arrive. All people know, enough 
money is spent ina night at my Lady Squander’s party, 
or my Lord Pidgeon’s bagatelle, to feed a hundred starve 
ing families for a week, and of the justice of which is most 
assuredly, very discretionally. And all people know how 
much money is spent in this London, this marvellous and 
gratifying London, in useless folly and novel whim. But 
there is, thanks be yet to be given to thousands of arti- 
zans, artists, and authors, an honest way of getting money, 
and of spending it too, and the only difficulty to solve, is, 
whether the getters do not love to keep it longer, and 
accumulate it faster than the interests of society require, 
or the good of ourselves demands. Yes, too many of the 
successful are too reluctant, notwithstanding abstract cha- 
rities, in advancing the trembling backwardness of the 


unsuccessful, merely, it is feared too often, because of the 
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difference of opinion, or the collusion of party. Franklin 
tells us, ‘farthings amount to pounds;’—truly, and so far, 
so good ; but a pound divided into shillings gives the pos- 
sessor and accumulator twenty ways of assisting real merit, 
while he heaps the visual and mental enjoyment, and the 
after thoughts, which, like pleasant dreams gone by, are 


sweet to the fancy, and die but with human existence, 


Well, then, let us see how we shall spend our twenty shil- 
lings in our own cmecgonet | chosen twenty ways? or, rather 


than anticipate what we hope to do, let us see what we 
have done? And, when the day has been fine, and sunny 
looks and rosy cheeks have gone abroad, we have borrowed 
our friend’s arm for the occasion, and lent our own in re- 
turn ;—we have changed our sovereign, (a very common 
practice with the continental nations,) and for our first two 
shillings, we go with an air of critical vanity into Somerset 
House, where, having obtained a catalogue to tell us of 
whom we may purchase ‘ the portrait of a lady,’ should we 
adore her pretty face, we enter the foot of the staircase, 
and driving, as if into an auction room or a bible society 
meeting, we find ourselves at once choked up with faint- 
ing ladies, and gentlemen whose perspirations resolve into 
drops of pomatum and powder. But the pictures are all 
tons, with the exception of some arch nymph, whose shade 
seems hovering about the gallery after us, or more likely our 
shadows afterther ; and, in our love of genius, we are kept 
in grave countenance, because we can see the graver one 
of some law officer or sage divine, eyeing us, as it were, 
wherever we move; this proves a good portrait. We are 
in extacy here with Stothard’s dancing graces, and wish 
we could find such a place to sup in and call for our spring- 
heel shoes and elastic attitudes. There, we muse in deep 
abstraction on Fuseli’s dark wrought subjects, and are 
carried back to history and our melancholy days, where we 
first dreamed on such scenes as the ‘ cave of despair,’ in 
Spencer. We are led by Chantrey to reflect on the busts 
of senators with the tact of phisiognomists, and then look 
with admiration on the marble softness of ‘the sleeping 
baby’s’ bed, while we learn how innocence beguiles infancy, 
and wish to be such again as we might have once been our- 
salves*. But, while thus moralising, we are viewed by 
surrounding beauties, and they draw our eyes from the 


lifeless to the living ; yet we must go from these resorts, | 
where we could dwell for ever, and witness further genius | 


and increasing novelty ; and we dance away full of chat, 
rolling up our catalogue, which, by the way, is marked in 
the margin with our favourites,—and looking at our watches, 
we wonder time can fly so fast. 

And the Spring Gardens next attract our presence ; 


these gardens, though full of houses instead of trees and | 


fiowers, yet have a seducing power, and we find treasures 
of likenesses, if not real subjects, and what with those, 
Isabey, Glover, and others, in the precincts of the now 
denominated palace, we get rid of ten shillings more with 
no regret,—but, on the whole, enthusiastically gratified. 
Then we behold, or imagine to ourselves, how well we 
should look in armour, and almost desire to become the 
champion’s deputy, or to ride at a more seasonable period 
before the city magistrate, and one shilling and sixpence 
goes into the keeper’s pocket in company with its chinking 
companions in regal arms; then half-a-crown more flies into 
Mr. Barker’s purse, and we fancy we have been to China 


* It is worthy of a note to say, that we took a ‘ religious track’ 
out of the white hand of the bust of the Princess Charlotte, but are 
not yet prepared to report of its efficacy on our conduct, as we ab- 
stain from those liquors which it so piously condemns. 





° ee es 
or the North Pole, and yet have never crossed the Tha 
But the ‘needle work,’—aye, now we must see what the 
little arrow of woman's fancy can do in her industrious he 











| 


agile finger, and so two shillings and sixpence more leave 
the emptying pocket ; well, let it go, no murmuring | 
this land of excellence. ‘ What think ye of the olen * 
the cenotaph,—the thousand other treats yet unseen ‘by 
us?’ § Oh! what can tell our wonder! More yet? Ves ; 
it will take at least a month !! !—Theu be it so ;—we i 
not destitute of means; we don’t come to London ever 
month. ‘ The wax-work ’ shall close the day, not so much 
for science as curiosity’s sake; but scarcely had we entered 
when we discovered, though accidentally so, the accurate 
likeness in wax of our late beloved grandmother ;—reco}. 
lection awoke from her slumbering pillow, the bosom.— 
the tear started over our flushed cheeks,—our surprise aa 
stifled,—our steps hurried ;—we retreated—we called 
coach, and were driven to the hotel with a veil of sorrow 
drooping over our joy. Yet, as it is, or at least ought to 
be, a lesson to us, ‘1n the midst of life we are in death,’ 
we shall ever think without remorse, how well we not only 
spend our money, but our time, ever remembering the Jan- 
guage of an old French writer, that, ‘the pleasure of cri- 
ticising takes away from us the pleasure of being sensibly 
touched with the finest things.’ Reader, forego, then, the 
first part of this sentence, though its latter part can never 
be illustrated by the sincere but imperfect efforts of— 


J.R. P. 








THE WIFE OF THREE HUSBANDS. 
(PROM DR. SYNTAX’S SECOND TOUR, IN SEARCH OF CONSOLATION. ) 


‘In Bath’s fine city ’tis well known, 
That at each corner of the town, 

A certain vehicle is seen,— 

A pleasant, dancing, light machine, 
Which is well fashioned to convey 

A beau or belle to ball or play ; 

Sedans they’re call’d, and two men bear, 
With two long poles, the easy chair, 
Which keeps you snug from cold and wet, 
And ne’er is known to overset : 

Now these same men are chiefly found 
To owe their birth to [rish ground ; 

And Patrick scarce could lend an ear, 
But he did those brisk accents hear, 
Which, from whatever part they come, 
Would call to mind his native home :— 
But soon a sudden mischief rose, 

From Irish words to Irish blows. 

A woman stood beside her door, 

Whom Patrick thought he’d seen before. 
Indeed he had,—too well he knew 

The features of an errant shrew, 

To whom he hop’d that fate had given 
Full many a yeara place in heaven ; 
When a loud voice, that some would deem 
A cry, partaking of ascream, 

Exclainvd, “ May heaven give me rest ! 
Here is a husband, | protest, 

Who I had thought, and hop’d indeed, 
Had long been doom'd the worms to feeds 
You know, you rascal, how you left me, 
And of the means of life bereft me! 
Lur’d by a scarlet coat and feather, 

How you all troop’d away together. 
Why were you not in battle slain? 

For I am married o’er again. 

And here’s another husband coming ; 

So look you for a pretty drumming.” 
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A chairman came, a bustle rose, 
To angry words succeeded blows; 
And now the officers of peace 
Appear’d to make the riot cease, 
And force the parties to repair 
With their complaints before the Mayor. 
The Mayor, in chair of office seated, 
Desir'd the grievance might be stated. 
When Patrick begg’d that he might send 
For Doctor Syntax to attend. 
The Doctor came, surpriz’d to see 
Poor Pat in such perplexity: 
Nor could he well divine the cause 
That made him hostile to the laws ; 
But yet determin’d to defend, 
if he were wrong’d, his humble friend. 
“T beg, Sir, I may lay before you,” 
The chairman said, ‘‘ my honest story.” 
« But please your Worship, Sir,’’ says Pat, 
«| cannot well consent to that. 
He struck me first when I was quiet, 
And never thought of rout or riot: 
But having serv’d in foreign wars, 
Of which [now can shew the scars, 
I was not to receive a blow 
Without returning it, you know; 
And faith I did well beat the youth, 
As he feels, if he speaks the truth.’’ 
The chairman did his words renew : 
‘‘] might strike first, it may be true, 
But that [ had a right to do; 
When he declar’d, [think he swore, 
That my wife Madge was his before.” 
* It was not me,’ said Pat, ‘*’od rot it, 
I was in hopes she had forgot it ; 
But, thoughtless what she was about, 
She babbled that same secret out. 
But if your worship will but swear 
rhe woman on the gospel there, 
She will inform you all that past, 
Your Honour, yes, from first to last.” 
‘Then woman speak,’’ his Worship said, 
When Marg’ ret curtsied and obéy’d.— 
“As I hope kindly to be heard, 
Patrick ne’er spoke an angry word ; 
Yet I abus’d him in my way, 
And that Lown brought on the fray. 
! married Patrick, it is true, 
I also married Donald too; 
But not till Pat had been away 
For five long years and one long day: 
And may it not be truly said, ; 
I had aright to think him dead. 
Hut what’s more strange, I have to tell, 
I have a third, alive and well; 
Nay he’s the first of all the three, 
but he was press’d and went to sea: 
And when he’d been four years away, 
Vhy then I married Pat, [say ; ° 
Your Worships now may take my word, 
Malony’s safe at Waterford, 
So these two honest men are free 
Tom any claim they have to me. 
—PIl trust once more the stormy main 
And see dear Ireland once again. 
ere if may make you gentry stare, 
ut these things sometimes happen there. 
‘Ithout such helps, indeed, ’tis true, 
hat could we helpless women do! 
Pyne men fly off, with ev’ry wind, 
Nay he , all alone behind: — 
What t n these tray lling boys forsake us, 
larm, if others chuse to take us: 


a 





Though ne’er your Honour did I do it, 
But when the priest put his word to it. 
I have no learning, no not I, 
Nor do pretend to argufy ; 
Nay, were I to be whipp’d to London, 
These things are done, and can’t be undone ; 
But right or wrong, no ill was meant, 
And heav’n forgive me, l’m content. 
Your Honours know that many a lady, 
As sweet as blossoms on a May-day, 
Looks for a husband brisk and free, 
But can’t get one, while I’ve had three.” 

‘ Here Syntax whisper’d to the mayor,— 
«¢ With your permission, if I dare, 
I would advise that this strange scene 
Should be thrown by behind the screen. 
As this same unexpected story 
Has by mere chance been laid before you, 
It were as well you should not show 
That these strange practices you know ; 
And thus it strikes me, as I feel them, 
It must be better to conceal them.” 
«?Tis my own thought,’”’ his Worship said ; 
And your just hints shall be obey’d.” 
Thus these submissive people went 
From justice seat, in full content.’ 


| ee el el ee 


THE NEW ZEALANDERS. 


Tue Rev. Samuel Leigh, a missionary lately returned 
from New South Wales, resided at New Zealand about 
six weeks, just before he sailed for England. He gives a 
melancholy picture of these cannibals, but, notwithstand- 
ing their almost incredible ferocity, it seems that they are 
remarkably ingenious and enterprizing, and discover a 
suprising willingness to receive instruction, Among nu- 
merous facts related by Mr. Leigh, respecting the New 
Zealander, we subjoin the following :— 

One day, while Mr. Leigh was walking on the beach, 
conversing with a native chief, his attention was arrested 
by a great number of people on a neighbouring hill. He 
inquired the cause of such a concourse, and being told 
that they were roasting a lad, and had assembled to eat 
him, he immediately proceeded to the place, in order to 
ascertain the truth of thisappalling relation. Being ar- 
rived at the village where the people were collected, he 
asked to see the boy. The natives appeared much agi- 
tated at his presence, and particularly at his request, as if 
conscious of their guilt; and it was only aftera very urgent 
solicitation that they directed him towards a large fire, at 
some distance, where they said he would find him. As 
he was going to this place, he passed by the bloody spot 
on which the head of this unhappy victim had been cut 
off; and, on approaching the fire, he was not a little 
startled at the sudden appearance of a savage looking 
may, of gigantic stature, entirely naked, and armed with 
anaxe. Mr. Leigh, though somewhat intimidated, mani- 
tested no symptoms of fear, but boldly demanded to see 
the lad. The cook, for such was theoccupation of this ter- 
ritic monster, then held him up by his feet. He appeared 
to be about fourteen years of age, and was about half 
roasted. Mr. Leigh returned to the village, where he 
found several hundreds of the natives seated ina circle, 
with a quantity of coomery (a sort of sweet potatoe,)b efore 
them, and waiting for the roasted body of the youth, In 
this company were shewn to hin the parents of thé child, 
expecting to share in the horrid feast. After reasoning 
with them for about half an hour, on the inhumanity and 
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wickedness of their conduct, he prevailed on them to give See on thy cheek the rose’s hue, - 
up the boy to be interred, and thus prevented them from ” Thy neck the lilly fair, ; = 
performing the most cruel, unnatural, and diabolical act, — thy lip tpn sewed d dew ex 
of which human nature is capable, ’y love implanted there. C! 
Tho’ fate with low’ring brow, dear maid, pr 
— seeins to chide, ; : 
Seiad BWanty And stern pursues me now, dear mai * 
Original 4poctry. With reo whelming tide ; of 
0 Be ogy Yet hope yields me her soothing balm, cee 
MATERNAL AFFECTION, ‘That essence—pure—divine, Pe 
Thrice happy child! And bids my anguished soul be calm, fe 
Singing thyself to sleep,— With thought thou wilt be mine. en 
While thy poor mather, lorn and wild, Then why should we complain, dear maid, ter 
Is doom’d to weep. And dread the hour to part ? h 
Ilow sweet thy rest ! Why with foreboding, strain, dear maid, . v 
For thou art borne away. Th’ already tortur’d heart ? 16 
And in thy dreams a spiritual guest Come, let us think no more of woe, 
Of Fanev’s dav. But dwell on hours of bliss; Car 
ak Should sorrow make the bosom throe, La 
©, erethou rise We'll melt it with a kiss. af 
weed at a be a aa anke Comnercial Coffee House, Ludgate {ili. ker 
And banish sorrow ! pec ie i A ea ‘ir 
ba he will bless | a 
Thee waking, and endear rine Alvis 
Our partings met with fond caress Sine avis. afte 
Jn love’s own sphere. Be Fs } ona cat 
ehadia ices biciniuiie ! BRITISH GALLERY. a 
FROM MOLIERE. __ In consequence of the unexpected close of the interest- 7 
elialeie ing exhibition of portraits at the British Gallery, we con- It 
. tantean clude our remarks upon it, with more brevity than we teak 
C'est le printems qui rend lame should otherwise have done. per 
a ee ee . ei } No, 21, King Charles the First demanding the five of th 
Ghai dont resivre ace cers. members : Copley—the Solicitor general, In this picture, Sates 
which is of the same size as the death of Lord Chatham, 
_ ano ee aay by the same artist, portraits of the King, Prince Rupert, 
— age yh ves cmeres and fifty six members and officers of the house of Com- 
Et a ag ip eget I mons, are introduced. ‘The expression, and composition 
Dithus ohmaeen bs ancl of this picture have merit; parts of the work are very Ce D 
ver, and, as a whole production, it is not dishonorable to ” 
| - Bertie the artist’s fame.—No. 27, Olirer Cromwell: Walker— oy 
TRANSLATION. O. Cromwell Esq. his descendant. The likeness of this hich 
CHLORIS. half-length is clever, but it is not the only portrait of Crom ne 
It is the spring which keeps the fields | well by Walker.—No. 28, Dr. Johnson:—Sit Joshut hs 
. Their tlowers and seeds alive ; teynolds—G. W. Taylor Esq. This portrait has a firm bs : 
But it is love’s seraphic flame and finely bold physiognomical expression, although not Fin 
Which can our hearts retive. free from the harsh character of the doctor’s countenance nfus 
7 A FOLLOWER OF BACCHUS. —No. 30, Sir Joshua Reynolds: himself—G. R.a fine that 
] he sun removes the vap’rous shade portrait—-No. 38, Locke: (painter unknown)—Chris It is 
Ry which the heaven is dim, . Church College, Cambridge.—No. 40, Sir Isaac Neu- i \. 
And darker souls, when Bacchus smiles, ines Murray.—Trinity Colleze, Cambridge.—No. 47) Be r 
é.re brighter made by him. ivy Bently - the critic Hudson.— Trinity College, Cam: the : 
Pe, om™"* 1 bridge; and—No, 56, Dr. Isaac Barrow: (painter - vay } 
TO EMMA | known) —Trinity College, Cambridge, We Pave i Was € 
rennet these pictures in their original classic sii sations, DU which 
By J. D. Newman. ever proud the collegians may be of the p ssession of t rae West! 
Asx what thou wilt, ’tis thine, dear maid; they do net possess much merit, as works of art, andt ‘ derne 
_ Ask what thou wilt of me, } authenticity is not, as we think, unquestionable 7 it is 
ach treasure known as mine, dear maid, 60, Rt. Hon. Spencer Percival: Joseph, G. R, at if Ons 
_ Pll freely give to thee. and poor production,.—No. 62, Three of the Children alway 
rhe moon admires not so to rove Charles the First :—Sir Peter Lely—Ear! of ns spagees ie 7 
As Ladlcbtto oe Gt. The portrait in this picture of James Duke oy Pourt; 
And breathe the tender tale. aged 14, isone of Lely’s best bends of Staf- lousy 
I Sunapee . Howard, Earl of Arundel; Vandy ke—Marguis cous Strone 
or thee ’bove all I prize, dear maid, ford: a very fine, and grand portrait of a warm enc . every 
_Think every charm is thine ; alt that ‘ rb eee heautitel portrait © ; be 
View heaven in thy bright eyes, dear maid rager of the fine arts.—-No, 05, a very D& f Egremont. dbles 
ase shine F the Countess of Sunderland: Vandyke—Earlol § thos, 


When they with rapture shine ; 
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—No. 73, Vandyke : himself—G. R. This is an excellent] man, who, though ¢ not easily jealous, yet being wrought 


expressive portrait.—No, 74, Henrietta Maria, queen of 
Charles the First: Vandyke—G, R.—graceful, elegant, 
pretty, and fascinating. —No, 80, an interesting portrait 
of the unfortunate Earl of Strafford: Vandyke—Sir J. G. 
Egerton. Rart.—No. 95, Iubens: himself—G. R. one 
of the finest heads even by Reubens, which we have ever 
ceen —No. 111, Edicard Hyde, Earl of Clarendon—Sir 
Peter Lely. Earl of Clarendon—a clever portrait.—No. 
143, King Charles the First with Queen Henrietta, and 
two of the royal Children: Vandyke—G. R.—a fine in- 
teresting picture. We have seen the original sketch of it, 
which is beautifully finished and of which this is an exe 
act copy.—No. 147, Erasmus: Holben—G. R.—No. 
160, Bacon: Vansomer—Earl of Verulam.—No. 170, 
Camden: Gheerard—Marquis Camden, and—No. 177, 
Lady Dighy: Vaudyke—G. R.—are interesting portraits. 
—No. 181, Shakespeare (painter unknown)—J. W. Cro- 
ker Esq. Amongst the great number of portraits of our 
dramatic bard, it 1s doubted whether one of them is actu- 
ally authentic, but this portrait much resembles the one 
published in the first folio edition of his works, seven years 
after Shakespeare’s death, so that at least this has some 
claim to apparent authenticity. 

We wish that there may bea similar exhibition next 
vear,—there is still an amply sufficient number of portraits 
of great men, and by great artists, unexhibited. 

It is but just towards tie compiler of the excellent his- 
torical catalogue of this exhibition, to mention the candour 
and interest of inany anecdotes, and particulars, therein, 
of the lives of several of the personages whose portraits are 
here exhibited. *, * T 
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Che rama, 

Drury Lane Tueatre.—lIn addition to the numer- 
ous characters in which Mr. Keéan has distinguished him - 
self, and which have been performed during the last fort- 
night, he has also appeared in that of Jaffer, in Otway’s 
tragedy of Venice Preserved. Thecharacter of Jafier,— 
the wining, betraying, half-conspirator, who is without 
courage to doa bold act, or honesty to do a good one,—is, as 
Grawn by Otway, very despicable. Mr. Kean, however, 
ifused into it so much tenderness and generous remorse, 
thatit excited a real sympathy for the imaginary sufferer, 
ft is certainly not one of Mr. Kean’s best characters, but 
we have seldom seen it better played. Mr. Junius Brutus 
Booth was the Pierre of the evening, and went through 
the character tolerably well. He was certainly not the 
4#y bold-faced villain of the poet, but in some scenes he 
Was efiective, particularly im his rebuke to the conspirators, 
wach was honoured with considerable applause. Mrs, 
" ests Belvidera was a very pleasing performance; ten- 
“erness is the predominating feature of this character, and 
isin this that Mrs. West succeeds most happily. 
On Saturday, Mr. Kean appeared in Othello, We have 
always considered this as the best of his oreat efforts, and 

© perhaps never played with more brilliant effect. He 
Pourtrays with fearful wecuracy the workings of jea- 
wre Ba mind which ‘doats yet doubts, suspects yet 
5'¥ loves.” It isin Othello that Mr. Kean abandons 


7 ey , ° 7 . 
very thing of art, and bounds into the expression of the 


nhin. ; 
Oblest, the most simple, and yet the most powerful pa- 


t a . - ° . 
%. Itis no longer Mr, Kean before you, it is the noble 





upon,’ is hurried by his passion to sacrifice the object of 
his revenge, and whom he still adores. Mr. Booth makes 
but a very indifferent Iago; he is never successful, except 
where he imitates Mr. Kean. There are, however, persons 
who think otherwise, and he received a due share of ap- 
plause. The numerous passages in this tragedy, which 
apply to a more serious drama now acting in another quar- 
ter, were eagerly seized by the audience, to express their 
opinions on the subject. Mrs. Egerton seemed to feel 
this, and gave increased effect to some of the gross expres- 
sions, with which the character of Emilia is charged. 

EnGuisH Opera Houst.—A species of play-bill war- 
fare has lately been carried on between this theatre and 
Drury Lane, on account of the latter theatre’s incroaching 
on the very short time that is allowed to the Summer 
houses. This is not the first time the two theatres have 
been at war, and every play goimg person in London 
knows how happily the famous committee of management, 
with Mr. Peter Moore at its head, was turned into ridicule 
by Mr. Peake’s delightful farce of Amateurs and Actors; 
a farce which, though written on a temporary circumstance, 
and containing many ephemeral allusions, is still a great 
favourite with the public. 

On Monday night, a similar squib was let off against 
the same theatre, which, though not possessing many 
claims to wit or satire, gained much applause on account 
of its direct personality. It is, according to the playbills, 
an extempore temporary sketch, founded on recent en- 
croachinents, and is entitled Patent Seasons. The mana- 
eer of the patent theatre comes in for a tolerable share of 
satire, and some of the puffing bills are well parodied. 
Some songs from the Beggar’s Opera and other musical 
pieces are interspersed, andthe whole forms an agreeable 
entertainment, and was inuch applauded. A new farce 
was also produced, called Whang Fong, which was played 
three nights, but we believe is now withdrawn. 

Surrey THeatTre.—A new historical tragic melodrame, 
founded on the late Monk Lewis’s dramatic poem of Al- 
phonso, King of Castile, entitled Orsino, or the Vaulted 
Cavern, was produced for the first time on Monday night. 
It is a very interesting piece, and some well drawn cha- 
racters, admirably portrayed by those lively excellent per- 
formers, Miss ‘Taylor and Mr. Huntley, were well sustained. 
It was cowpletely suceessful. 

SaD.Ler’s WeELLs.—We are happy in witnessing the 
success which attends the exertions of Mr. J. H. Paine at 
this theatre.—Indeed, the unceasing variety of the per- 
formances, added to the peculiar attractions of the theatre, 
can hardly fail of commanding patronage. Two new 
pieces have been produced+this week, with complete suc 
cess, one of which, The Project, or a Play without Actors, 
exhibits a pleasing moving panorama of Venice, during 
the carnival. 





Literary and Scientit{e Cntelliqence. 


| ee 
An invention has recently been perfected for turning the 
leaves of music by the foot, instead of the hand. ‘he machine 
consists of five distinct actions. ‘The first turns the leaf, the 


second turns it back, when ada capo is required; the third 
secures the second leaf while the first is turning, the fourth 
shifts the second lever into the place of the first, and the fifth 
action is its return of itself to take the second leaf over. 
fixed inside the piano-forte, and is not seen unless used. 


It is 
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Natural Curiosity.—Catherine Makepeace, Quarry Hill, 
near Brancepeth, a few weeks ago, ‘in lighting her fire, threw 
down a large piece of coal for the purpose of breaking it into 
more convenient pieces, and in gathering them up, observed 
upon one of the fragments something about the size of a spar- 
row’s egg. She had the curiosity to make a small opening 
into this oval substance, when she was astonished to find that it 
contained a living creature. When her husband came home, 
thev examined it farther. The hole which she had made was 
already closed up with a whitish membrane. The husband 
made a larger opening, and took the animal out of its impri- 
sonment upon his hand. He described it as having feet, and 
resembling a glow-worm. This was nearly a month ago. This 
morning, in our presence, the animal was again taken out of 
its covering, by a medical gentleman, in whose possession it 
now remains. Ifthe man's description was correct, the ani- 
mal has undergone a considerable change. ‘The hind half is 
one crust of an oval shape; the fore half, composed of five or 
six circular horny tings connected by moveable membranes, 
is of aconical shape. ‘The animal, when touched, moves its 
conical part to anyside, and is thus capable of rotatory motion. 
Beside the animal, we saw an envelope covered with hair, and 
shrivelled so that it would be difficult tosay what it had been. 
This, however, we think justifies the description which the 
man gave of its first appearance. Application hasbeen made 
for information to the first naturalist of the present day, so 
thatthe public may expect shortly a more enlightened ac- 
count of this aged inhabitant of the earth. The coal was 
taken out of Woodeyfield coal-pit, from the depth of about 
twelve fathoms. Our opinion in the meantime is, that this 
creature had wrapped itself up in the antediluvian forest of 
Woodeyfield, for a winter,—that this forest had been inun- 
dated and covered by one super-incumbent stratum after ano- 
ther, and that the winter, against which the animal had shel- 
tered, lasted for ages, where it enjoved the merest life, far re- 
moved below the world’s racket. —Durham Chronicle. 

A valuable copper mine has been lately discovered on the 
estate of ) 





Moore, Esq. of Broughton, near Kirkcudbright, 
in Scotland. The oreis of avery superior quality, if the piece 
which has been forwarded to us be a fair specimen; the vein 
is extensive. It is worth25]. per ton.—The mine promises to 
turn out exceedingly abundant. 

In the valley of the Potomac, and not far from its famous 
passage through the Blue Ridge, immense quarries of beauti- 
tul Brecciahave been opened. It is composed of pebbles, and 
fragments of silicious and calcareous stones, of almost every 
size, from a grain to several inches in diameter, strongly and 
perfectly cemented. Some are angular, others rounded. 
Their colours are very various, and often bright. Red, white, 
brown, grey, and green, are alternately conspicuous, with 
every intermediate shade. Owing to the silicious stones 
which are frequently imbedded through the mass, it is wrought 
with much difhculty; but, when finished, shows a fine polish, 
and is, unquestionably, one of the most beautifully variegated 
marbles that ever ornamented any place. It is difficult to 
conceive of any thing more grand than the hall of the repre- 
sentatives, in the capital, supported as it is by twenty or thirty 
pillars, formed of the solid rock, and placed in an amphithea- 
trical range; each pillar about three feet in diameter, and 
twenty in height. 








Che Wee. 
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Floriferis ut apes in sallibus omnia limant, 
Omnia nos itidem depascimur aurea dicta! 
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LUCRETIUS. 


Crates’ greatness of Mind.—Crates, the Theban, discovered 
in many instances a greatness of mind, and was known to de- 
spise those things to which the majority are wonderfully at- 
tached, such as money and their country, That he gave up 
his fortune to the Thebans was a matter talked of among all; 
but another action of his is not well known. It was this : 
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leaving Thebes after its restoration, he exclaimed, ‘1 want 
a citv which Alexander, or some other conqueror, =. 
in ruins.’ ") 
Epigram, by John Heath, 1610. 
Whate’er [ speak, Titus straight overhears, — 
No wonder ; asses, you know, have long ears. 

Courage and Humanity.—A child belonging toa Mr. Hoyje 
a passenger in the shipcalled the Huntress, having fallen over. 
board in a brisk gale in the’ Atlantic, a sailor, named I. Steven. 
plunged into the sea, and though the ship was running at the 
rate of eleven knots, succeeded in saving his life. 

Knights of the Post.—There is an old Act of Parliament 
passed during the protectorate of Cromwell (1657), entitled 
‘ an act for punishing of such persons as live at high rates, and 
have no visible estate, profession, or calling, answerable there- 
unto.” The preamble recites, that ‘ whereas divers lewd and 
dissolute persons in this commonwealth live at very high rates 
and great expenses, having no visible estate, &c. to maintain 
themselves in their licentious, loose, and ungodly practices 
but make it their trade and livelihood to cheat, deboyst, co- 
zen, and deceive the young gentry, and the other good people 
of this commonwealth; be it enacted, &c.’ The authority 
given to magistrates under the act was curious. Every justice 
of peace, mayor, or other head officer, might issue his warrant 
to bring such persons before him, and require bail for his ap. 
pearance at the next general sessions, or in default of such 
bail, send him to prison till it was provided. They were then 
to be indicted at the said sessions, ‘ for living at high rates 
and great expenses, having no visible estate, profession, or 
calling, answerable thereunto ;’ and upon conviction, they 
were to be sent to the house of correction, and kept to hard 
labour for three months. Upon a second conviction for the 
same offence, they were to be committed as aforesaid, and de- 
tained till discharged by the justices in open sessions. If this 
law were put in force now (says a cotemporary), the different 
houses of correction would be amazingly crowded, instead of 
the theatres at half-price, and Hvde Park on a Sunday. 

Wise Men of Gotham.—~-The village of Gotham, about seven 
miles from Nottingham, has been rendered famous by the 
common proverb of the ‘ Wise men of Gotham.’ Of the Go- 
thamites, many follies are traditionally told ; particularly, that 
having often heard the cuckoo, but never seen her, they hedged 
ina bush, whence her note seemed to proceed, that being 
confined in so small a compass, they might at length satisfy 
their curiosity. Ata place called Court Hill, in this parish, 
there is a bush still called by the name of Cuckoo-bush; it 
lies in the hundred of Rushcliffe, on a rivulet that falls a Jittle 
below it into the Trent. 


CLOSE of the BRITISH GALLERY, PALL 
MALL —This Gallery, with an exhibition of Portraits of Distin- 
guished Persons in the History and Literature of the United King- 
dom, is open daily from Ten in the Morning until Six in the 
Evening ; and will be closed on Saturday next, the ed of September. 


—Admission, 1s.—Catalogue, 1s.—Historical ditto, 2s. 
By order, JOHN YOUNG, Keeper. 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 
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Mr. Newman’s communications haye not been thrown aside as 
rejected; but we feel some difficuliy in keeping pace with the pre- 
lific imaginations of our poetical correspondents. 

‘The Orphan Maid,’ in our next. p 

We beg our kind and liberal correspondent at Islington, to accep 
our best thanks for his valuable communications. 


_ $e 


LONDON :—Published by J. Limsirp, 355, Strand, two doors 
ts are receive’, 





dressed. Sold also by Souter, 73, St. Paul’s Chure a 
CHAPPLE, Pall Mall; Grapes, Liverpool; and by all Boo 
lers and Newsvenders in the United Kingdom. 
DavipDson, Old Boswell Court, Carey Street. 
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